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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, wanes EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES, —Goethe. 
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YRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 

) Oct, 21, at Three o'clock, The programme will include Symphony No. 6, in 
D (Raff), first time in England ; Pianoforte Concerto in G@ minor (Mendelssohn); 
Romance from Serenade, for strings (Mozart); Thirty-two Variations for Piano- 
forte (Beethoven); Ballet Airs, Carmen (Bizet), first time at these Concerts. 
Vocalist—Miss Ella Lemmens (her first appearance at the Palace). Pianist— 
Mdme Ida Bloch (her first appearance at these Concerts). Conductor—Mr 
AvuGusT MANns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d, Transferable Tickets for the Series 
of Twenty-four Concerts, Two Guineas and One Guinea. 


R OYAL ACADEMY OF 





MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY, 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, Associates, 
and Licentiates, will take place at this Insrrrution, This Evening (SaruRDAY, 
the 2lst inst.), at Eight o’cloeck, Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

. — (which may be purchased at the doors):—Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 
s, each, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


r ) TAM 
THE PADDINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 
EsTABLISHED 1881. 
President—SIR ROBERT P. STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
ConDucTOR—MR M. 8T JOHN ROBINSON. 
NDER very distinguished Patronage this Society has 
RE-COMMENCED ITS WEEKLY REHEARSALS for the Second Winter 
Season, The next Concert will be given in November. Ladies and Gentlemen 
desiring to become Active or Honorary Members are requested to address— 
THE ConpbucrToR, at 5, Blomfield Crescent, Westbourne Terrace, W. 





| green MARIE ROZE’S CONCERT TOUR, under 
the direction of Mr H. T. Bywater, will commence on Monpay, Oct. 30, 
For full particulars address—Mr Bywater, The Retreat, Wolverhampton. 


i ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Institute, 
Barnes, on Wednesday Evening, Nov, 1, at a Grand Concert and Enter- 
tainment given for the benefit of the Cleveland Club, Solos by J. Raff, Liszt, and 
(by desire) her composition, entitled ‘‘ La Consolazione,” for left hand alone, 
38, Oakley Square. 


| OF ON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


PIANO FOR SALE. 
JIANO (by Worxum) FOR SALE, in Good Condition. 


Suitable for a School. £12. ‘B.,” 53, Junction Road, N. 


PIANOFORTE FOR SALE, the property of a Professor 
deceased—a CONCERT GRAND of ERrarp’s, in very good condition. 
Invaluable for a School or Institute. Price £20. Also a most perfect collection 
of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, containing every well-known example, 
oes aa Beethoven’s Sonatas marked by Moscheles with his own hand. 

rice £4 4s, 




















To be seen at 19, Burlington Road, Wesbourne Park. 


star, a 4,,SINGING LESSONS WANTED. 
IINGING LESSONS.—A YOUNG LADY (a tolerable 
Pianist) wishes to take Lessons in Singing, at Upton Park, Essex. The 
Teacher—a LADY~—should be quite competent to give First-class Instruction. 
a, with particulars and Terms, to “N. R. A.,” Essex Times Office, 
omford, 








‘ ____ “GRASP THE FLAG.” 
Ht! GH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 


FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 





NEW BASS OR BARITONE SONG BY CHARLES SALAMAN. 
Price 4s. 


ARAB SONG. 
The Words by 


MALCOLM CHARLES SALAMAN 
(Author of “Ivan’s Love-QuEst,” and other Poems, &c., §c.). 


The Music by 


CHARLES SALAMAN. 


““We always approach with respect a work by Messieurs Salaman—pere et 
fils, ‘Zahra,’ an Arab song, the words by Malcolm Charles Salaman, the music 
“by Charles Salaman, is very uncommon, and bears the stamp of a practical poet 
and a profound musician,”—Graphie. , 

“Mr Salaman is undoubtedly one of the foremost melodists of the day.”— 
Scotsman. 

“Mr Salaman has earned for himself a place amongst the most distinguished 
vocal writers of the day.”—Musical Times. 

“Mr Salaman’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the artistic character and 
high finish of his vocal compositions.”—Sunday Times. 


LONDON: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO. 





Published This Day. 


OUT OF TOWN. 


A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOIOES. 
(With or without Accompaniment.) 

.1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. No. 2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
3. THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE. 4. BEWARE OF THE BULL! 
5. IN THE WOODS. 6. ON THE WATER. 

7. THE PICNIC. 8. GOOD BYE! 
Written and Adapted by 
WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 38s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved. 


“THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA,” by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
HIS renowned Polka, performed by the Military Bands of 
Zouaves of the French Army and the Italian Bersaglieri as a pas de charge, 
will be played (by desire), on the Anniversary of the Balaclava Charge, by the 
Grand dre 1estra of the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, under the direction 
of Mr, A. G. Crowe, on October the 25th. Published for the Pianoforte (with 
Cornet ad lib.), price 3s. (as well as for Full Orchestra), by DuncAN Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 


iy R HERBERT REEVES will sing his new Song, 
“FLOWERS OF MEMORY,” at Wakefield, Oct. 23; and at St James’s 
Hall, Nov. 16. 


N 











“DAN CUPID.” 
\ ISS MADELINE HARDY will sing Hrtxer’s new Song, 


“DAN CUPID," at King's Cross, on October 26th. 
ARMONY NOTES. 


a Price One Shilling. 
“‘The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”— Musical Times. 
‘*A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra. 
LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 


“ANGELS’ FOOD.” 


IGNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (published in Two Keys), 
‘““ANGELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by Riva), is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN 





Compiled by E. M. Bowzes, 














Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to the 
above Song is also published, price 1s. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


J practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25, No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Seas BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Bignor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUM EK, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
; Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





a TL 1a Dh . Imma) 
BEETHOVEN'S “TEMPO DI MENUETTO.” 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE 80LO BY 
JULES BRISSAC. 

Price 3s. 

London: C, JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 
_‘ What musical amateur does not know the delightful sonata in G, Op. 30, 
for violin and pianoforte, with its brilliant and dashing first movement, 
its tender and tuneful menuetto, and its hilarious presto? Buta violinist is not 
always at hand, and the transcriber comes to our aid with the legitimate 
exercise of his art. This exquisite little movement in E flat, with its captivating 
melody, has received perfect treatment at the hands of M. Jules Brissac, who 
has thereby rendered its beauties available even in the absence of the violin.” — 
** Queen,” July 30, 1882. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. _ 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


y 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“* Fantaisie Marziale’ is a brilliant pianoforte piece by Lillie Albrecht, the 
accomplished young pianist, who knows how to write effectively for, as well as 
to play well on, the instrument. The principal theme is spirited and is well 
ype sy by an episode or trio, of a more cantabile character.”— The /llustrated 
ONTON INCWS, 





Just Published, 


GRASP THE FLAG! 


PATRIOTIC SONG, 
Words by CARLEON. 
Musie by 
HUGH CLENDON. 
“Grasp the flag! We fight for England ! 
Grasp the flag and clear the way; 
English men will English honour 
Keep untarnished as the day. 
Though opposing foes a barrier 
Wall of iron should oppose ; 
English pluck and English daring 
Front the steel, nor failure knows !” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ The victory of our arms in Egypt gives some actualité to this spirited_song. 
As its title announces, it is decidedly martial, The words, by Carleon, are simple 
and vigorous, and easily singable, while the music is stirring and melodious 
enough to make ‘Grasp the Flag’ a popular patriotic song.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THD VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 


7. 


manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Morr, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[> PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. : ; ; 
“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —FPictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

[P* STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore thiroat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Santley, ke, Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1/d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 








YRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at Rosen- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Roos, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Cireus, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
4 Quatre Mains. Par IGNAcE GIBSONE. Price 4s. London: DuNcaN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘HER VOICE.” 


“T ER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), ay | by Mdme EnR1IQvez, is published, 
price 4s,, by DuNCAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Bristol, Tuesday. 

It is now possible to congratulate this ancient city upon having 
taken a permanent place among festival towns. Not that the 
triennial music meeting at Bristol has passed beyond the period of 
youth. It was born only nine years ago, and the present solemnity, 
therefore, is but fourth in what we all hope and trust may be a long 
list. What the institution lacks in age, however, seems made up in 
earnestness, and in the widely-expressed sympathy of influential 
persons. As regards this last feature, the current programme 
deserves to rank among curiosities. Its opening pages look like a 
“Court Guide,” so great is the array of impressive names. After 
the patron, her Majesty the Queen, and the president, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, come 148 vice-presidents, in- 
cluding nearly all the titled and untitled aristocracy of the Western 
shires, to say nothing of a group of Mayors, the rear being brought 
up by 500 members of the ‘‘ Musical Festival Society,” who are not 
chorus singers, be it observed, but guarantors of £10 each. 
Obviously, the Festival managers believe, with Napoleon, that 
Providence is on the side of big battalions, while it is not less clear 
that public opinion in the district goes heart and soul with them. 
This is well, but something which would be better if results could 
he greater than their cause remains to note. The familiar locution, 
**ship-shape and Bristol fashion,” stands for every form of construc- 
tive good, and the Musical Festival Society is one of the local 
institutions which justify Bristol in accepting the compliment that 
form of words conveys. Kindred societies elsewhere let their light 
shine before men only once in three years, or are satisfied with 
keeping up their organization by means of an occasional perform- 
ance. Here, on the other hand, work of a most practical kind is 
always being done, the festival body having established itself as a 
teaching body also. In what manner this has been done, and with 
what results, let the following extract from the prospectus show : 

‘*The diffusion of sound musical education amongst the people 
being one of the objects of the society, self-supporting singing classes, 
under experienced and well-qualified teachers, were established in 
every district of the city of Bristol, where a sufficient number of 
pupils offered themselves. The fee charged in order to place these 
classes within the reach of all was fixed at 3d. per lesson. The com- 
mittee are happy to be able to report that the experiment was in 
every respect highly encouraging. During the winter seasons of 
1880-81, 1881-82 the classes included 794 pupils, of whom 260 success- 
fully passed examination, and obtained certificates for efficiency in 
singing at sight, in time and tune.” 

Carrying on further the mission with which the society thus 
charged itself, the profits of the present Festival will assist in 
endowing a permanent scholarship at the Royal College of Musie, 
the medical charities of the city benefitting only by collections made 
at the doors after each performance. So much zeal for musical edu- 
cation by the leaders of a great community should have fitting 
acknowledgment. It isa sign of the times and also a precedent 
which might advantageously be followed elsewhere. Reference to 
the society’s labours outside the triennial meeting would lack com- 
pleteness if nothing were said about the concerts regularly given 
each winter. In nine years there have been publicly performed 
here six works by Handel, three by Beethoven, two by Spohr, eight 
by Mendelssohn, and one each by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, 
Berlioz, Rossini, Verdi, Schumann, Goetz, Macfarren, Brahms, 
Gounod, and Gade—in all thirty-two, mostly of large proportions. 
These are results to which the proverb ‘Good wine needs no bush” 
specially applies. They are honourable to the Western city as a 
place of culture, and indicative of as much ‘‘ sweetness and light” 
as we can reasonably expect in a busy town of trade and com- 
merce, 

The resources of the present Festival are considerable, if not quite 
satisfactory. Mr Charles Hallé, besides acting as conductor, pro- 
vides the orchestra, which is, of course, that located, with himself, 
at Manchester, It includes fifty-eight ‘ strings,” headed by Herr 
Straus, and the usual proportion of ‘‘ wind,” making in all eighty 
performers ; with whom are associated the 385 voices of the Festival 
Choral Society. At Birmingham, where fewer voices were em- 
ployed, the instruments exceeded a hundred, and, as the Midland 
Hall is better for sound than the Western, it follows that the pro- 
portion of singers to instruments must be wrong in one case or the 
other. The error, in my opinion, is certainly not at Birmingham, 
since the great power of Sir M. Costa’s band, judiciously employed, 
produced a splendour of effect impossible here. There remains the 
consideration that, good as is the ensemble of Mr Hallé’s orchestra, 
there are qualities in which it necessarily falls short of one picked 
from the best performers in London. The solo vocalists engaged on 
this occasion are mostly those about whose Festival doings I have 
had to speak once or twice of late. Mdme Albani and Miss Anna 





Williams, Mdme Patey and Mdme Trebelli, Mr Lloyd and Mr Maas, 
Mr Hilton and Mr Santley, with Mr Harper Kearton and Mr 
Montague Worlock, make up a force sutticiently strong for the work 
in hand. Mr Riseley, the Cathedral organist, presides at the fine 
instrument in the Colston Hall, and Mr D. W. Rootham, who won 
his spurs as chorus-master three years ago, has again done excellent 
service in that capacity. Concerning the selection of works for per- 
formance, little can be said in disparagement, the committee having 
taken a common-sense, not a fantastic, view of the situation, and 
discovered that the road to success lies in pleasing legitimate tastes 
according to the measure of their prevalence. For those who love 
standard classical works, there are Elijah and The Messiah—twin 
pillars upon which the possibilities of nearly every English festival 
rest. For the admirers of absolute novelty, a cantata, Jason, by 
Messrs W. Grist and A. C. Mackenzie, is provided, while demand 
for the merely unfamiliar cannot fail to be met either by Rossini’s 
Moses in Egypt on the one hand, or Beethoven's great Mass in D on 
the other. For the rest there are Haydn’s Spring, and a number of 
important orchestral pieces. In the programme, also, is Gounod’s 
Redemption, but this occupies a place apart, since it appeals to all 
by exciting a common curiosity, and I may here add, has appealed 
so powerfully that tickets now command a fancy price. The fore- 
going works speak for themselves ; and, though it may be possible 
to prove that others are as worthy, it would be hard indeed to de- 
monstrate that the programme’s influence for good falls short of com- 
pleteness. It remains to state that the Royal President of the 
Festival, with the Duchess of Edinburgh, will attend the performance 
of Moses in Egypt on Thursday morning, and that the Mayor has 
requested the citizens to decorate the streets through which the 
illustrious visitors will pass. There was need for such a request, 
since Bristol, however proud of its Festival, contrives to hide the 
feeling with singular success, A few weeks ago, I saw the large 
city of Hamburg resplendent with colour in honour of a gathering of 
singers. ‘That is the German way of doing such things ; we have a 
rule of our own, which consists in leaving them undone, and saves 
expense and trouble at the cost of the outward and visible poetry so 
lamentably absent from English common life. 

The performance of Hlijah this morning was attended by a very 
large audience, who filled nearly every seat in the hall—proof thus 
accumulating upon proof that Mendelssohn’s oratorio is a matter of 
public demand. A healthy interest in the proceedings seemed to be 
taken by all present. The principal artists were cheered as they 
came upon the platform; Mr Hallé was loudly applauded in turn, 
and the proper Festival spirit evidently pervaded the throng. As 
usual on such occasions, the National Anthem served as prelude, 
the solo verses being sung by Miss Williams and Mr Maas, after 
which the audience settled down to hear the oratorio in silence, 
according to the committee’s request. A detailed notice of the 
performance would be superfluous, and comment might with 
propriety limit itself to such evidence of the quality of band and 
chorus as was afforded. The Bristol chorus is undoubtedly a good 
one, the contraltos and tenors deserving especial mention for an 
admirable blending of sweetness and strength: while, if the basses 
seem deficient in volume, no other fault can be found with them, 
nor any at all with the sopranos. In point of fact, these “— 
sustain the excellent character so quickly won under the late 
regretted Alfred Stone. An occasional want of simultaneous 
‘attack ” in the Hlijah choruses was doubtless attributable to un- 
familiarity with Mr Hallé’s beat, as I understand there had been no 
previous rehearsal. This, however, and certain other shortcomings 
in matters of detail, hardly amounted to sensible, and assuredly 
escaped being prominent, a The solos were not 
divided, as usual, amongst a double set of artists ; each part remain- 
ing in the same hands throughout. Thus Miss Anna Williams sang 
all the soprano music, and Mdme Patey all that for contralto; Mr 
Maas taking the tenor airs, and Mr Santley once more, as grandly 
as ever, impersonating the Prophet. At least one advantage 
resulted from this arrangement. Under ordinary circumstances the 
contralto air, ‘‘ Woe unto them,” is in the hands of an artist who 
fecls that she ought to have been entrusted with, “O, rest in the 
Lord,” and is not in the mood to bestow great pains upon the less 
popular though much finer song. To-day no such conditions 
prevailed, and ‘f Woe unto them _was - with all the effect of 
which it is capable. Rarely has it made a greater impression, or 
more powerfully vindicated the judgment of the composer. How 
the solo music generally was sung can be imagined. Enough, that 
all the artists concerned sustained their a and it is only 
requisite to add that Mr Santley’s reading of the Prophet’s part was 
more remarkable than ever for powerful and elaborate dramatic 
expression. 

The hall was by no means as well attended this evening as in the 
morning, for the reason, perhaps, that many “ weak-kneed 
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amateurs knew just enough about Beethoven’s Second Mass to make 
them evade further difficulty with the problems it presents. Still, 
the gathering was more than respectable in point of numbers, and 
even those who were not connoisseurs heard the work, which must 
have been to them quite enigmatical, with exemplary patience and 
attention. The Mass in D, like the Choral Symphony, is no longer 
considered an impossibility even where moderate resources are 
available. It has been performed at a Festival of the Three Choirs, 
and we hear of it from time to time in other unexpected places. 
Nevertheless, its impossibility remains. At the best only an ap- 
proximation to that which was in the mind of the composer can be 
made. Neither human skill nor human voices are equal to the 
demands of this music, and it follows that the best performance 
leaves behind a sense of dissatisfaction. The interpretation which 
the work received to-night was distinctly not the best, yet I know 
not how to blame those engaged in it, for certainly the chorus may 
claim immunity from censure. They had studied the music well, 
and had mastered it as far as the idea of masterhood enters into the 
matter at all ; while it can readily be granted that Mr Hallé’s in- 
strumentalists are individually competent to the task they had in 
hand, and that artists like Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr 
Lloyd, and Mr Hilton leave little to be desired. As, however, 
every effect must have a cause, blame is fairly due somewhere 
or other, and may, perhaps, be justly laid at the door of 
those who neglected to provide for sufficient preparation. It 
will hardly be credited that the week’s programme was sup- 
posed to be rehearsed yesterday between one o'clock p.m. and 
midnight. The arrangements, it is true, contemplated a special 
trial of Mr Mackenzie’s cantata on Thursday morning, but, allowing 
for this, how much time could be devoted on Monday to Beethoven's 
gigantic work? Obviously not half enough, and hence the short- 
comings of this evening, some of which were made serious by the 
omission or muddling of whole phrases in the instrumental score 
of the ‘‘ Et vitam venturis.’’ In such a case itis the unfairest thing 
in the world to rate the performers—they are fellow-victims with the 
composer to the wretched perfunctoriness which disgraces so many 
of our English festivals, and, in order to save the penny of a little 
extra cost, sacrifices the pound of artistic efficiency. Another time 
Bristol must follow in the steps of Birmingham, whose Festival 
managers have at length learned wisdom and mastered the lesson 
that George Eliot put into few words, ‘God loves good carpentry.” 
The miscellaneous selection which followed the Mass, was, it may 
be presumed, much more to the taste of a majority among the avdi- 
ence. Its instrumental numbers included the overtures to Rienzi 
and Ruy Blas, together with the Sylph Ballet and Hungarian March 
from Berlioz’s Faust. The vocal pieces were contributed by Mdme 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Mr Hilton, and Mr 
Lloyd, who may be congratulated upon the addition to his repertory 
of the beautiful prize song from Die Meistersinger. This charming 
example of the Proteus among composers suits him, and he secures 
for the music more than ordinary effect. 


Wednesday. 


Gounod’s Redemption was performed this morning for the third 
time in England, and for the first time apart from the festival at 
which it was produced. Bristol rapidly caught the excitement 
regarding this work which prevailed at Birmingham, for no sooner 
had the committee here announced an intention to give it a place in 
their programme than applications for seats began to pour in. As 
in the midland town, the less affluent classes of amateurs found 
themselves out of the running. I am told that of the vast crowd in 
Colston Hall this morning less than two score occupied unreserved 
seats. The fact betokens a genuine curiosity, not less notable than 
rare, in connection with musical things. As a rule, our public, 
firmly attaching themselves to excellence which is familiar, are 
comparatively indifferent about prospecting for excellence that has 
to be discovered. I wish this were not so; but the fact remains, 
and it would be ridiculous to fly in its face. The fact remains, not- 
withstanding a universal desire to know Gounod’s work. This 
apparent phenomenon, indeed, is no phenomenon at all, in the sense 
of being unexpected and surprising. We may rightly look upon it 
as only a varied manifestation of the instinct which attaches the 
English public to whatever they have learned to admire, Precisely 
the same thing happened thirty-six years ago, when Mendelssohn's 
Elijah was produced. The name of Mendelssohn was a power, and 
the force of it, rather than an abstract desire to make acquaintance 
with novelty, caused the work to run like wildfire through the land. 
In the matter of Redemption history is repeating itself, though 
Gounod be not Mendelssohn and his oratorio not Elijah. 1 suppose 
the audience assembled this morning deserved the title of 
“distinguished.” At any rate, the Vice-Presidents’ gallery was 
crowded, instead of being half empty as on previous occasions. It 
is pleasant to record this fact, because appearances had begotten an 





idea that the imposing array of titled names in the prospectus was 
only so much Dutch metal and cheap splendour. Since one vice- 
president in the flesh is better than a whole row of names, the 
serried ranks of this morning were good to look upon. 

Redemption having been so largely discussed a few weeks ago, the 
public memory needs no present help towards recalling its scope and 
character. The real question for consideration now is how far first 
impressions are confirmed, modified, or removed by closer acquaint- 
ance. On this head, my own task is easy, as must, I imagine, be 
that of all who entered at first into the mind of the composer ; 
recognizing his indisputable claim to be judged according to his 
purpose, and upon the basis of those canons of art which exist dis- 
tinct from the teachings of individuals or of schools. There are two 
considerations all should have in mind who would form an intelli- 
gent opinion upon the new oratorio. One of these recognizes in 
Redemption a feature common to works of the kind, namely, the 
musical treatment of distinctly lyrical passages, such as abound in 
the third part of the work. No question of principle, but rather of 
method and expression, is involved here. _M. Gounod has ap- 
proached the lyrical text in his own way, and the only thing for an 
audience to do is to determine whether the way suits them. The 
more important consideration remains. M. Gounod, departing from 
all previous forms, has produced an oratorio that, as to the bulk of 
it, is a musical setting of narrative. (Generally —— such 
works employ narrative as a means to the end of lyrical or ab- 
stractedly musical expression. Here it is itself the end, and not 
only so, but the idea of the composer has evidently been to keep his 
art subordinate—in attendance, so to speak, upon the verbal text, 
and taking therefrom its ‘‘cue” as to form and colour, If we admit 
his right to do this, we must judge the result with reference to the 
design, and then the question stands: Is the narrative made im- 
pressive by appropriate musical surroundings? If we are conscious, 
as the Sd ale tale’’ goes on, that it touches the heart and 
excites the emotions, that the events seem brought nearer to us, and 
made clearer to that inner perception which an old writer has called 
the ‘eye of the soul ”—this, I take it, constitutes M. Gounod’s 
justification, and, more, his success, The favour of the public turns, 
of course, upon the perception of this fact, and as to that I have 
very slight misgiving. M. Gounod’s art is assisted by the over- 
whelming interest of the story he has chosen to illustrate, so much 
assisted that it is a moot point whether the composer is not more 
indebted to the subject than the subject to the composer. The 
question so raised need not be considered, because when the one and 
the other stand so nearly on a level there can hardly be a question 
of disparagement on either side. It would, perhaps, be rash to 
prophesy as to the future of Redemption, but I venture to record an 
impression that the work will hold its ground, not by comparison 
with oratorios constructed on a different model, but because of its 
own distinctive features, which are in all essential respects those of 
a masterpiece. : ; 

The performance to-day cannot be compared with that given at 
Birmingham, under the composer's direction. It lacked complete- 
ness, nothing short of which, however, could be set down against 
the chorus, who were obviously prepared to do the work all possible 
justice ; nor could the solo vocalists be blamed save in so far as a 
single mishap of no particular consequence affected the result. 1 
follows that the orchestra were most at fault, and here I take the 
earliest opportunity of inviting those who may know better than 
myself to correct a report which, if untrue, should at once he set 
right. It is said that Mr Halle’s band had not rehearsed the 
Redemption music till they were called upon to do so late on Monday 
night, after having left Manchester at a very early hour in the 
morning. If this be a fact, it is no wonder that slips occurred here 
and there, the wonder being, indeed, that the oratorio was gone 
through at all in anything like decent fashion. Nor can it amount 
to a marvel that the Redemption suffered generally from a reading 
which was not that of the composer’s at Birmingham. Mr Hallé 
took many of the important numbers perceptibly faster than did 
M. Gounod. Among these were the ‘‘ March to Calvary,” which 
became almost trivial, and the triumphal chorus, ‘‘ Unfold ye 
portals everlasting,” which lost much of its dignity. It is the 
old English story, not to be told in different fashion even by a 
German conductor, and the old story says, ‘‘ Do not be particular ; 
get through the work somehow. Possibly no one will be any the 
wiser.” Against this I protest, and shall protest. Better do no- 
thing than not do the best possible. The world groans under the 
infliction of that which is merely tolerable. As far, however, as 
the principal vocalists were concerned, there was not much occasion 
for groaning. Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr 
Santley repeated their Birmingham triumphs ; while Miss Williams, 
Mr Worlock, and Mr Hilton, in parts which were new to them, 
gave every reason for the most exacting to be satisfied. There is 
a temptation, indeed, to dwell upon the manner in which some of 
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the solos were rendered, and to praise in detail the combined fervour 
and technical skill of Mdme Albani, the pathos of Mdme Patey in 
the touching song of ‘‘The Virgin Mother,” the qualities which 
earned for Mr Lloyd a distinguished place among musical ‘‘ narra- 
tors,” and the marvellous expressive power, without the least undue 
emphasis, of Mr Santley as the “‘ Redeemer.” These qualities stood 
out prominently, and, aided by the singing of the chorus, rescued 
the performance from the failure which, in their absence, it must 
inevitably have been, ‘That the music made a deep impression was 
obvious. Albeit those who heard it refrained from applause ; sensa- 
tion was ‘‘in the air,” and the audience were inspired by it. 

This evening’s programme, though abounding in interest, contained 
nothing new and very little that the average amateur would regard 
as unfamiliar. It was clear, however, that the average amateur 
accounted the absence of novelty no drawback. Hecame multiplied 
a thousandfold, and showed himself thoroughly satisfied with the 
music put before him. I am not going to complain of him on this 
account. The man must be very hard to please who cannot find 
pleasure in a programme containing Haydn’s Spring, Schumann’s 
‘*Rhenish ” Symphony, Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G (No. 
4), and a number of vocal pieces, among which figured conspicuously, 
‘‘Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Miss Williams), ‘‘ Pensa alla 
Patria” (Mdme Trebelli), Weber’s ‘‘ Waft me, ye Zephyrs” (Mr 
Maas), and Spohr’s ‘‘ Der Kriegeslust ” (Mr Santley). The orchestra 
appeared at its best in the symphony and concerto. Here the per- 
formers were on ground accustomed and firm. They knew their way 
about, and acquitted themselves admirably, as they would have done 
on each previous occasion had sufficient rehearsal been allowed. The 
solo in the concerto was undertaken by Mr Halle, who did it justice 
as a matter of course, and fairly earned the loud applause that 
followed each movement. Haydn’s delightful Spring music made 
its accustomed effect, perhaps more than usual, so completely were 
all the executants in harmony with its spirit. Miss Williams, Mr 
Maas, and Mr Hilton left nothing undone for the solos that skill and 
sympathy could achieve. 


—o— 


“THE ORGANISTS QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Dear Str, —Having had the pleasure to send you, through my 
publishers, the last part (56) of my Organist’s Quarterly Journal, I 
desire to inform you that this October number completes the 
seventh volume, and the fourteenth year of its existence, 
a fact I believe to be unparalleled in the history of organ publi- 
cations. No less than 336 original compositions for the organ 
have been expressly written for and published in this work, a large 
number of which bear the honoured names of eminent European 
organists. When I first started the work in 1868, very little organ 
music by English writers was sold in England—certainly very little 
that paid the cost of publication ; but matters are very different 
now, and I hope you will not only regard my work as having had 
much to do with this happy change, but will give me encouragement 
to continue my labours with a view to still greater efficiency and 
usefulness,—I am, yours faithfully, Wm. SPARK. 

Leeds, October 15, 1882. 


—~-— O—— 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
“Here's a coil! ” 
—Old Play. 

One of the Acts lately passed was to amend the Law of Copyright 
relating to musical compositions, and to protect the public from 
vexatious proceedings for the recovery of penalties for the un- 
authorized performance of the same. On and after the passing of 
this Act the proprietor of the copyright in any musical composition 
first published after the passing of the statute, or his assignee, who 
shall be entitled to pod desirous of retaining in his own hands 
exclusively the right of public representation or performance of the 
same, shall print or cause to be printed upon the title-page of every 
published copy of such musical composition a notice to the effect 
that the right of public representation or performance is reserved. 








Roya ACADEMY OF Music.—At the students’ rehearsal last 
Tuesday, Mr Woods played the slow movement, and Mr Robin- 
son the last movement (with orchestra), of Brahms’s new piano- 
forte concerto in B flat (performed, for the first time in its 
complete form at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert by Mr 
Oscar Beringer). Both students, who are pupils of Mr W. H. 
Holmes, went through their difficult task with remarkable ability, 
reflecting credit on themselves and on their accomplished in- 
structor, 








ARTHUR SULLIVAN BOUGHT A CARPET. 
( From the ** Boston Herald,” U.S.) 

He bought a carpet in Alexandria, and the purchase took him 
three months. One morning, so runs Dr Sullivan’s narrative, he 
was passing by one of the bazaars where tapestries and such things 
are sold, when a particularly handsome and rich fabric caught his 
eye. He went in, and, after pretending to look over a lot of things 
which in reality he did not want, he said to the man who solemnly 
presided over the place, ‘‘ And what is the price of that carpet?” 
‘* That,” responded the dealer, ‘‘is not for sale. I purchased that 
particular carpet at a great cost to feast my eyes upon. It is 
magnificent—superb. I could not part with that. No, by Allah!” 
or words to that effect. ‘‘ Will the English gentleman have a cup 
of coffee?” The English gentleman would. He would also have a 
cigarette. After that he went away. In a day or two he came 
around again, and once more made the pretence of looking through 
Macdallah’s stock. He had obviously failed to fool the sly 
Egyptian before as to the article he really wanted, so he took more 
time to it upon this occasion. As he expected, the sedate owner 
of the bazaar finally approached him. ‘‘I have concluded, after 
several sleepless nights,” said the merchant, ‘‘to part with that 
carpet. It grieves me very much to do so, for I have become very 
fond of it. I had hoped that it would be the light of my eyes in 
my old age. But the Prophet has counselled unselfishness among 
his people, and I will sell to the English gentleman.” ‘‘ How 
much?” ‘One hundred pounds.”’ ‘Nonsense. I'll give you £5.” 





The Egyptian’s dignity was obviously wounded. An expression 
of absolute pain crossed his face. But he forgave Dr Sullivan, and 
they had another cup of coffee and a cigarette together. Then Dr 
Sullivan went away, as before. In a week or so he dropped around 
again. After going through the regular business of looking over the 
stock, he was again approached by Macdallah. ‘‘I have concluded, 
after much thought,” said that worthy, ‘‘ that I asked you too much 
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for the carpet the other day. When Macdallah feels he is in the 
wrong, he is quick to acknowledge it. The English gentleman can 
have the beautiful carpet for £90.” ‘Now you acknowledge your 
error,” replied Mr Sullivan, ‘‘I will confess that I was wrong in 
offering you only £5 for your carpet the other day. I did that in 
joke, of course. I didn’t mean it. Bless you, no, And since you 
are prepared to make concessions, I will do the same. Instead of 
£5, I will give you £6.” More coffee and another cigarette. The 
next time Dr Sullivan went around, the merchant took off £5 more, 
and the purchaser added £1. So it went on, with haggling and 
coffee, until Dr Sullivan had finally agreed to give £12, at which 
price he took away the carpet. It would have cost about 250 dols. 
in London. He says that the kind of business mentioned is con- 
sidered the strictly proper thing in Egypt and Turkey. But 
Americans, he adds, are spoiling the trade in this direction. While 
he was in Alexandria a gentleman named Morgan, from New York, 
came along and visited the bazaar of Macdallah. Three carpets 
struck his fancy and he priced them. ‘Three hundred pounds,” 
said Macdallah, ‘* Well,” replied Mr Morgan, ‘‘ that seems a fair 
price, and I'll take them. Here’s your money.” The next time 
Dr Sullivan saw the merchant he was almost tearing his hair with 
rage against the ‘dog of a Christian.” He explained the matter 
in an injured tone to the sympathizing Englishman, adding that 
Mr Morgan’s method was not ‘ business,” 


—_——0-— 


COPYRIGHT! COPYRIGHT! 
Coil! Coil! Coil! * 
—Very Old Play. 

Of the various localities in town and country which have been 
mentioned as the probable scene of the first performance of Mr 
Gilbert and Mr Sullivan’s new comic opera, no one is, we believe, 
the correct one. lor obvious reasons, the management of the Savoy 
Theatre, where the first serious production in this country—if 
seriousness may be associated with such an event—is to be given, 
are not desirous of assembling any very critical audience on an 
oceasion which has no object but that of a formal compliance with 
the absurd condition of our law requiring that every piece shall be 
first produced—if it is produced at all—in Great Britain, In what 
way English audiences could be injured by Perola being represented 
in America before it is represented here, or what harm could be 
done by preferring to postpone the withdrawal of Patience so long 
as the latter piece continues to attract, are questions which the most 
patriotic admirers of this provision of our copyright laws would 
certainly find it hard to answer. As will have ‘been perceived, so 
loosely is the principle applied that for aught that appears a single 
performance in one of the remotest of the Western Isles of Scotland 
would be quite sufficient for the present purpose. Pevo/a will then, 
in the eye of the law, have been given to the world ; and the authors 
will receive a limited protection in the place of the perpetual pro- 
tection accorded to unpublished works, in return for which the 
bargain is that when the copyright shall have expired the public are 
to enjoy the free use both of Mr Gilbert’s work and Mr Sullivan’s 
music, It would naturally be supposed from ‘his that some pro- 
vision is taken for recording the precise nature of the work, which 
seems destined to waste its maiden freshness upon the desert air of 
Stoke Pogis or the Isle of Lewis, but there is nothing of the kind, 
The protection accorded to a patentee is on the strict condition that 
he shall fully and unreservedly describe his invention and deposit 
his description in an appointed place. But the dramatist and com- 
poser are under no such obligations, If Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan 
should elect not to print their work—and there are strong reasons 
of self-interest both for and against that course—it is quite con- 
ceivable that the only record of its existence forty-two years hence 
may be the descriptions in the newspapers or the register of the 
bare title and authors’ names at Stationers’ Hall. —D. N. 

* Wanted some oi! (“of palms.”)—Dr Biinge. 





VirNNA,—Theresia Schubert, widow of Ferdinand Schubert, 
School Director, and brother of Franz Schubert, the composer, W as 
buried on the 2nd inst. in the Central Cemetery, a portion of the 
service having been previously celebrated in the parish church of 
Wahring. She was the only one who performed the last kind 
ottices for Franz Schubert when dying, and was intimately acquainted 
with his circumstances, concerning which she has left a large 
number of interesting data. (Good news for Mr George Grove. ) 
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VINCENZO BELLINI, 

Tardily recognizing an obligation near upon half a century old, 
Catania has paid the honour of a statue to Vincenzo Bellini. Better 
late than never, and better now, perhaps, than earlier. ‘The 
Catanians were, doubtless, single-minded in the matter, having no 
idea save the gratification of their pride in an illustrious fellow- 
citizen ; but those who stand afar off can take a wider view of their 
action, and see in it homage paid to the genius of melody, Bellini 
was, beyond question, a favourite child of melody. Born under its 
star, he lived as, in some sort, its incarnation. Few men divinely 
endowed with the gift of song sang more sweetly and artlessly than 
he, and his name will stand for ever in musical record as a potent 
wielder of the mysterious charm which was that of Orpheus, when 
‘to his music-plants and flowers Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring.” Fortune, save in a too early 
death, was always kind to the fascinating Sicilian, She sent him, 
for example, to the Conservatorium of Naples, where Tritto, his first 
master in counterpoint, did not greatly trouble him, and_ Zingavrelli, 
his second, let him severely alone. He was thus allowed to ‘ form” 
himself, much as a still greater genius, Rossini, did before him, and 
the circumstance can be regarded as no other than lucky. It is easy 
to imagine what sort of influence Zingarelli—who once forbade his 
pupils to look at the scores of Rossini—would have had upon the 
delicate wild flower of Bellini’s song, which, unmeddled with, 
budded and blossomed at its own sweet will. Like his famous pre- 
decessor, Bellini studied the masterpieces of the schools, but 
followed his own instinct. No musician did so more completely, 
and that, as we all know, led him away from scholasticism, He 
was not a musician in the ordinary sense of the term. An average 
student in any of our Conservatories probably knows more about 
the rules of his art than the Catanian composer ever acquired. Yet 
learned doctors, with fugue at their fingers’ ends, plod wearily 
through long lives, and reap not a tithe of the fame that Bellini 
gained with a single effort of his inborn genius. It is a story that 
has often been told. You may, in this subtle art of music, build up 
elaborate structures, based upon profound ideas, and with tops that 
seem to reach heaven ; but the world sees more charm in the simple 
flower that has bloomed by the wayside, with the sun shining upon 
it, and the free air fanning it. Yet scholasticism in music is not 
superfluous, even where the highest natural gifts exist, provided 
always that instinct does not reject it. Bellini’s instinct did reject 
it, and when, towards the close of his life, he followed the advice of 
Rossini and others to aim at a more ‘ musicianly” expression, the 
result was J Puritan’, Nevertheless, who would exchange the Paris 
opera for La Sonnambula ? 

Bellini’s good fortune was conspicuous in that, at the time he 
wrote, great singers were ready to be his interpreters. | Rubini ap- 
peared in his third opera, the Pirata ; Meric-Lalande and Tambu- 
rini in his fourth, the Sfraniera ; Pasta sang in La Sonnambula, and 
Malibran in Norma, while the marvellous Puritani quartet—Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache—is still fresh in the memory of 
veteran amateurs. It has been said that much of Bellini’s reputa- 
tion was due to the exceptional merit of artists who could touch 
nothing without adorning it ; and that he gained by their co-opera- 
tion is, of course, true, On the other hand, it is no less a fact that 
the most gifted performers are unable to endow a lifeless work with 
vitality. They may dress the corpse in beautiful garments, and 
adorn it with flowers, but it remains a corpse, and, in the inexorable 
order of nature, will return to dust. Unhappily, the matter is just 
now difficult to put to proof under every needful condition, There 
are plenty of composers able to produce lifeless works ; but where 
are the great singers? We have one or twoamongst us, and of these 
the most renowned has vainly tried, over and over again, to cover 
with the gold of her genius the base metal of inferior compositions. 
Bellini owed something, doubtless, to his expositors, but most to his 
own marvellous gift of melody, from the power of which even an 
inferior performance can take but little. With this weapon he con- 
quered everywhere ; the cold public of the North submitting as 
readily as his impassioned countrymen, It is said that the advent 
of his best-known operas in England stirred our undemonstrative 
public to its depths, Nothing was heard but the idyllic strains of 
La Sonnambula, while of 7 Puritani we are told that London was 
‘* steeped ” in its musie—‘‘ organs ground it ; adventurous amateurs 
dared it ; the singers themselves sang it to such satiety as to lose all 
consciousness of what they were engaged in, and, when once 
launched, to go on mechanically.” Not less than the sensation 
caused by the very different themes of Der Freyschiitz did all 
this prove mastery of that element in music which makes 
it a universal language. Weber, in the one case, and Bellini 
in the other, spoke with the accent of their respective 
countries, but were understood in all the fulness of their 
This is the 


utterance by people who were foreign to both, 
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more to be noted as regards the Italian, because his themes 
frequently received no aid from dramatic situations and poetic ideas, 
with which they were at variance. Take, for example, the tenor 
air in the closing scene of J Puritan’, or the second part of ‘* Casta 
Diva,” and mark how completely the musical effect is produced in 
the absence of congenial association rather than by its help. 
Furthermore, Bellini’s melodies are unconnected with the musician- 
ship which so often disguises the poverty of a theme, and, in an 
artistic sense, makes “the worse appear the better reason.” The 
Sicilian composer’s later operas, no doubt, show signs of improve- 
ment, and we know from one of his published letters—which, by the 
way, speaks the very language of modesty—that he had a genuine 
desire to enlarge his acquirements and to afford his ideas greater 
scope. But the best of his works is, in point of technique, as crude 
as might be expected in the case of a man whose vocation was not 
scholarship, and who, as a matter of fact, cramped his melodic 
genius in proportion as he endeavoured to make its utterances con- 
form to that of the schools, A severe but not unjust critic has 
said that, in point of science, Bellini was ‘‘little more than an 
amateur, promising an artist. His power of construction was a 
mere nothing. His modulations might be pronounced awkward and 
hampered, had not we lived to see crudities cruder than his set 
forth, in the case of German writers, as discoveries belonging to an 
era of emancipation.” Yet this unformed musician, with no science, 
no power of construction, and only an undeveloped idea of truth in 
dramatic expression, has held our operatic stage for fifty years and 
still enchants the world, 

A great truth underlies the fact just stated, and gives us cause to 
ask whether the tendency of modern music is not to underrate the 
most potent resource at its command. This question is sometimes 
met by an arithmetical argument. We are told that as the tones of 
the scale are limited in number their combinations and permutations 
are limited also, and that the composers fortunate enough to live 
earlier actually exhausted them, The melodist, argue these 
reasoners according to Coker, must needs plagiarise, and scope for 
original work can only be found in the region of harmony, tone 
colour, and soon. It must be allowed that the deeds achieved in 
his domain are often very original indeed, but the man who turns 
away from melody because creation is no longer possible has only 
invented a theory and transferred thereto the flame of his own im- 
potence. Of all the arts, perhaps, music most fully exemplifies the 
cunning which invents principles to suit conditions. There are 
composers now before the world who, better than any one else, 
appreciate the obligations they are under never to desert laws 
dictated by their own weakness. It is impossible to deny the 
cogency of their reasoning from the point of view they have taken 
up. Ifa man be no melodist the best course is to invent a system of 
music wherein the smallest modicum of tune can, under some high- 
sounding name or other, be made to do the greatest amount of 
service. The economy of certain modern ‘‘ lights ” is, in this respect 
wonderful. They will take a few notes and hammer them out to 
cover an area that would astonish a gold-beater. We can under- 
stand their action and make allowance for it, but the danger is lest 
a few blatant men mislead the mass, and a system be established 
which reduces melody toa minimum, That this danger exists no 
intelligent observer can fail to see, and should the end shape itself 
as perfectly excusable fears suggest, the Catania statue to Bellini 
may be looked upon as the memorial of a lost art. Yet, not a lost 
art ; or, rather, not a lost gift. The fountains of melody no man’s 
hand can close. They bubble up and stream forth independent of 
his volition, and the course of Nature remains unaffected by fashion. 
We may, therefore, take heart of grace. The next child of melody 
born to us will sing as his instinct prompts him. Like Mozart, he 
may strengthen himself by study, but the voice given him by 
Heaven will be used in Heaven’s own way. J. B. 








DreESDEN.—Madlle Marie Krebs gave a concert on the 20th inst., 
when she played pieces by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Kirchner, Liszt, and Joseph Rubinstein. 

Brunswick. —A grand farewell concert was given in honour of 
Franz Abt, who leaves for Wiesbaden, where he proposes spending 
the remainder of his days. It was got up by the four leading Vocal 
Associations of the town, and the orchestra of the Ducal Theatre, 
Mdme Tamm-Lammert and Herr Bulss, both members of the operatic 
company, giving their services. The programme consisted for the 
most part of compositions by Abt himself, who officiated, probably 
for the last time, as conductor. The feelings animating all present 
found appropriate expression in a valedictory address spoken by a 
former member of the company, alluding in a touching manner to 
the line, ‘‘ Scheiden thut Weh!” (** How painful to part!”) in Abt’s 
well-known ballad : “ Wenn die Schwalben heimwiirts zieh’n” («When 
the Swallows homewards fly”). 


mae 

; Out Gracious Queen." 
‘ PART-SONG, 

No longer now the fiery cross 

¢ Speeds on its warning way, 

2 When eager clansmen buckled on 
§ Their armour for the fray ; 


The piping times of peace are ours, 
And, in their radiant smile, 
The Thistle and the Rose have joined 
To bless our little isle. 
Then give three cheers, three hearty cheers, 
For Britain’s gracious Queen, 
The noblest of her royal race 
Our island yet hath seen. 


The days have fled when feudal claims 
Bound vassals to their lord, 

When serfs would quail beneath his glance, 
And tremble at his word, 

A higher law now binds our hearts 
To Britain’s royal line, 

’Tis sealed in love, and ratified 
At Freedom’s holy shrine. 
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Then give three cheers, Ke. 


Long may our Queen’s unspotted life 
Her diadem adorn, 
And may her hours at eventide 
Be blest as those at morn. 
$ Abroad, at home, by land and sea, 
Q Where’er her rule is known, 
) May Britain’s sons reflect with pride 
The lustre of her throne, 
Then give three cheers, &e. 
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* Copyright. 
BRAIIMS’S NEW CONCERTO. 
(To the Editor of the * Musical World.” ) 

Sm,— Ever since I made acquaintance with Brahms’s new 
Concerto, some six months ago, I have from time to time been 
haunted by the opening phrase of the first movement, strangely 
mixed up, however, with the march in Le Prophete, I have tried 
to account for this, but have only succeeded in doing so since 
hearing the work played (and splendidly played, too) by Mr 
Oscar. Beringer, at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday last. The 
two themes are virtually identical. 
Voila, 
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Strange that Brahms—inadvertently, of course—should have 
gone to Meyerbeer for an idea! 

Little as I care for the “ noble sport ” of hunting “ fifths” and 
reminiscences,” the fact of his apparently having done so seems 
worth making a note of —Yours, Xc., C. A. B. 

Sydenham, Oct. 15, 1882. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee! It would be well if Brahms 
had a sackful of Meyerbeer’s ideas, and Meyerbeer a sackful of 
Brahms’s counterpoint —Dr Blidge. | 








DunrinG his summer sojourn at Ischl, Johannes Brahms com- 
posed a Pianoforte Trio and a String Quarter, besides setting for 
| chorus and orchestra, in the style of a “ Schicks Islied,” the song 
' of the Fates from Goethe’s Iphigenie. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


DirRECTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 23, 1882, 
Tu commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 


Parr I.—Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Mudme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; 
Song, “Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre,” Joshua (Handel)—Miss Santley ; Sonata, in E 
minor, Op. #0, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha, 





Part II,—Sonata, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment, first time 
(Porpora)—Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Ye Cupids, droop each little head,” and 
** Absent, yet’ present” (Maud V. White)—Miss Santley; Sonata, in A minor, 
Op. 105, for pianoforte and violin (Schumann)—Mdlle Japotha and Mdme 
Norman-Neéruda, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 21, 1882, 


To commence at Three o'clock, 
jProgramme, 


Quartet, in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, 
“O, ruddier than the cherry,” by desire, (Handel)—Mr Santley; Sonata, in 
E flat, Op. 27, No, 1, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha ; 
Sonata, in D major, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Locatelli) 
—Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Maid of Athens” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Sonata, 
in F major (No. 9 of Hallée’s Edition), for pianoforte and violin’ (Mozart)— 
Mdile Janotha and Mdme Norman-Néruda, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


JONATHAN JUNIOR,—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg was born in South 
Carolina, The other American vocalist to whom Jonathan Junior 
refers, Miss Fanny Kellogg, is in no way related to her. It is pro- 
bable that both are of Dutch extraction. 

Eres or Irswict.—No. Sir Petipace of Winchelsea is staying 
with Miles of Malvern, knocked up and very much indisposed. ~ 


To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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A NEW BALLET IN VIENNA.* 

Melusina, the beauteous water fairy, after fascinating and 
ensnaring Count Raimund, has long exercised the same magic 
spell, though happily without the same disastrous result, on poets, 
painters, and musicians. And, strange enough, it is on German 
artists that she has done so. Though originally French, the 
legend of the Beautiful Melusina, the foundress of the Lusignan 
family, struck far deeper root in German soil than in the South, 
whence it did not find its way till subsequently. German popular 
belief has always been fond of busying itself with mysterious 
spirits of nature, good or bad, and thus Melusina soon became a 
familiar figure with it. The nation which has artistically im- 
mortalized a“ lreischiitz,”+ Undine, Hanns Heiling, and the Flying 
Dutchman, could not, poetically unmoved, pass by so touching a 
being as Melusina. Velix Mendelssohn first glorified her in his 
most celebrated overture; a younger Vienna composer, Julius 





* From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
tA marksman whe, according to German popular superstition, employed 
Freikugeln, t.é,, enchanted bullets, endowed with especial virtue by the 
Evil One, and possessing, among other gifts, the gift of sight. It is upon 
this superstition that, as we know, the book of Weber’s masterpiece is founded. 
—TRANSLATOR. ss 





Zellner, followed with a “ Melusina Symphony,” which spread out, 
as it were, into four acts what Mendelssohn had compressed into 
one. We possess an opera of Melusina by Conradin Kreutzer,t 
and another by L. Schindelmeisser ; in modern times, absolutely 
three operatic composers, C. Gramann, of Wiesbaden; Karl 
Mayerberger, of Pressburg ; and Baron Perfall, of Munich, brought 
Melusina out almost simultaneously on the stage. But in her 
native land there has been no glorification for her in opera; she 
has not even served as subject for a ballet. After people there 
had had enough of mythological ballet subjects or those borrowed 
from ancient history, the Parisian ballet took a happy turn 
to fairy lore. The public greeted with enthusiasm a dancing 
version of The Sleeping Beauty (Za Belle au Bois dormant) of 
Cinderella, of the Willis (Giselle), and of similar tales, which 
flurg a breath of poetry over French ballet in the thirties and 
forties. But as yet no French dance-poet has thought of the 
Beautiful Melusina. Here in Vienna, moreover, it is not a 
“ dance-poet ” (as ballet-masters like to be called), but a literary 
poet with experience of the stage and of dancing, who has now 
come to the aid of our starving ballet repertory with the legend 
of Melusina. The play-bill designates this thankworthy col- 
laborator extra statum by a mysterious asterisk, which, we hear, 
is pronounced “Friedrich Uhl.” What first prompted him to 
take up the subject was Schwind’s celebrated pictorial series in 
the Belvedere. Moritz von Schwind, the poet of fairydom among 
German painters, has, in this series, represented as a connected 
whole the history of the Beautiful Melusina, from its dreamy 
commencement to its tragically expiatory termination. These 
pictures, as charming for their pure beauty as for their musical 
magic of tone, possess almost the plainness of a spoken narrative. 
Nay, for a stage-experienced eye, they form, what they really 
are, a complete scenarium for a plot to be filled up with panto- 
mime, dancing, and music. The author of the new ballet has, 
indeed, adhered truly to Schwind’s illustrations, which, in the 
shape of pretty little photographs, are actually, like so many 
guide-maps, printed with the libretto. By adopting this plan, he 
has cut himself off from all approach to Grillparzer’s operatic poem, 
Melusina, of which we at first thought, only he has retained, names 
and all, the jolly squire, Troll, and Melusina’s two sisters, Plantina 
and Meliora, associating with the two latter,from a due appreciation 
of the interests of artistic grouping, a third sister. Grillparzer, 
who, as we know, wrote—though to no purpose—his libretto for 
Beethoven, altered the popular legend in many essential points— 
not always, it strikes me, advantageously. In his version, the 
Knight, Raimund, does not take Melusina home to his castle as 
his wife, but, intoxicated with love, lives with her in her magic 
palace, like Tannhiuser in the Venusberg. A gradually awaken- 
ing and ardent desire for home, for human intercourse, and for 
an active life at last impels him to go forth. Melusina willingly 
gives him leave, and adds a ring, by means of which he can 
summon her to him when he chooses. Only he is told that on 
one certain day of the week he must not do so, if he would not 
bring about his own destruction as well as hers. He swears to 
observe this condition, and returns home. His relations and 
friends retain him there and endeavour to rescue him from magic 
influence. He is persuaded to marry his cousin, Bertha, and 
throw away Melusina’s ring. A figure with fluttering hair, and 
covered with scales, rises out of the ground before him and makes 
a snatch at the ring. Raimund, suddenly seized with regret and 
re-awakening love, wants the ring back again, and follows the 
apparition till both reach Melusina’s well. “ ‘The ring, my ring!” 
“Here, take it; see!” The well collapses, and a tomb, with 
“ Raimund ” inscribed on it, is visible. ‘The earth opens before it, 
and the apparition throws the ring into the opening. “I will 
seek it even in the grave!” exclaims Raimund, and, seized by 
another black figure, sinks dead on the ground. This horrible 
scene is immediately followed by a kind of apotheosis. Borne 
aloft on clouds which rise from out the tomb, Melusina, richly 
adorned, appears with Raimund kneeling at her feet. “Tod 
versdhnt! Treue gekrint!” sing the Sisters, and a chorus of 
a terminate the whole with the genuine Grillparzerian 
ines : 





t One of Mendelssolin’s letters from Diisseldorf explains clearly why he 
also (pace Conradin Kreutzer) found it absolutely necessary that another 
Melusina overture should be written, —D. B. 
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“ Wenn sich hih’re Miichte kiinden, 
Muss auf ewig sich verbinden, 
Oder nahen még’ er nie: 

Halben Dienst verschmiihen sie.” 

Vor the sake of the dramatic action Grillparzer suppressed what 
to my mind constitutes the greatest charm of the story: Melu- 
sina’s marriage with Raimund, and their long and happy home 
life—the whole middle period illumined by earthly happiness, 
between the weird-like magic of the beginning and end. 
ballet could scarcely have been possible according to Grillparzer’s 
libretto, but it is possible according to Schwind’s pictures, and has, 
with most charming success, become a reality. A certain monotony 
can certainly not be avoided inthe scenicex pansion of a thoroughly 
tender and simply constructed fairy tale. Notwithstanding this, we 
saw the ballet of Me/usina with sincere satisfaction; it is a genuinely 
poetical production, standing out in delicate and noble relief from 
the commonplace gaudiness and display of most modern ballets. 
The scenes, faithfully arranged after Schwind, please the eye and 
heart—the marriage feast, the family scene, Melusina with her 
water-nymphs in the bath, being probably the most beautiful. 
At least equal praise is due, however, to one scene which affords 
no opportunity for material splendour: “ Evil Tongues.” It is a 
kind of “ Calumny chorus,” pantomimically carried out, admirably 
executed, and provided by Doppler with most charming music, 
On Melusina’s first appearance, and also subsequently, Doppler 
introduces the principal motive of Mendelssohn's overture ; this is 
atoneand the same timea happy interpolation and apiece of delicate 
homage. <A very graceful waltz of flower-girlsin the first act, and 
a fresh peasant dance in the second will, likewise, be remarked in 
Doppler’s music. The motiveless and stopgap character of many 
dances necessarily brought in to fill up voids in the action is un- 
avoidable in any ballet, and, consequently, was so in Melusina. 
Without the systematized grand pas de dew, that unalienable 
right attached to the crown of the prima ballerina, the latter 
(Mdlle Cerale) would retain but little of her supremacy in a ballet 
where Melusina towers above every one else. ‘The well-bred 
Countess Blaniferte plays by the side of the water-nymph 
Melusina about the same subordinate part that Bertalda plays 
beside Undine; Kunigunde beside Loreley; Erik beside the 
Flying Dutchman, and all respectable young ladies who figure as 
eligible matches in operas with water-nymphs and gnomes. Tor 
the poetical figure of Melusina the Operahouse possesses in Mdlle 
Abel an absolutely incomparable representative. ‘The less thankful 
characters of the Knight, Raimund, and his Squire, were played 
by Herren Frappart and Price with their accustomed care and 
skill, Epuarp IHANsLICcK. 








Mr Cuartes Harit and Mdme Norman-Néruda give an 
afternoon “ Recital” at Mr Haynes's Concert Room, Great Mal- 
vern, on Wednesday next. 

MerininGen.—Dr Hans von Biilow is seriously ill and unable 
to perform his professional duties. Le will probably have to 
abandon all idea of the concerts he was to give this winter with 
the Ducal Orchestra, 

Bayrruru.—According to the last number of the Bayreuther 
Blitter, the repetition of Parsifal here is assured not for 1883 
alone but for “ the following years ” as well. We are, however, 
not informed what is the exact number of which “ following ” is 
the equivalent. 

Great MALverv.—Mdme Albani passed the interval between 
the lestivals of Hereford and Bristol here. It is stated by the 
local papers that Mdme Goldschmidt-Lind has purchased the 
house, near Windsor Point, South-east Malvern, which was built 
by the late eccentric Mr Johnson. It is superbly situated. We 
believe the statement to be correct. Mdme Goldschmidt has been 
at Malvern for some time. 

MEssrs GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S new opera, we are informed, 
will be played for the first time at the Greenwich Theatre on the 
19th of November. Its title was originally Jo/anthe, but that 
being the name of a drama played a few years ago in London, it 
has been changed to Perola. ‘The Misses Jessie Bond, Alice Barnet, 
and Leonora Braham; Messrs Temple, Lely, and Thornton will 
have leading parts assigned to them. The new opera will be 
given on the same date (to secure the American copyright) 
simultaneously at two theatres in the United States. And at a 
future period it will be produced in London at the Savoy. 





CONCERTS. 

CrystaL Patack Concerts.—The programme of the season, 
1882-83, is interesting in several respects, and suggestive of com- 
ment in most. It brings English music, and, marvellous to say, 
English instrumental soloists, to the front. Thus we are to have a new 
symphony by Mr Thomas Wingham ; the orchestral works lately pro- 
duced at Birmingham by Mr Villiers Stanford and Mr Hubert Parry ; 
the ‘‘ Scandinavian ” symphony of Mr F. H. Cowen, and that which 
figures so conspicuously among the artistic remains of Sterndale 
Bennett. The ‘‘unmusical country,” therefore, is not badly repre- 
sented in the scheme; but more reason for astonishment may be 
found in the engagement as soloists of Mr Carrodus and Mr Edward 
Howell. What does this portend? Is the Crystal Palace to be 
no longer the happy and well-nigh exclusive hunting-ground of 
foreigners—especially of second-rate Germans? If so, there will 
be fright among the legions of the Fatherland, and a firm conviction 
that nothing less extraordinary than the comet could have wrought 
such a change. For ourselves, we leave divination of the cause to 
the legions; take the effect and rejoice therein. The prospectus 
promises a fair allowance of classical music, including four sym- 
phonies—all the odd numbers save No. 1—by Beethoven ; Mendels- 
sohn’s A minor; Nos. 2 and 4 of Schumann; No. 2 of Brahms; 
Mozart's ‘‘ Concertante Symphonie” in E flat, for violin and viola ; 
and Haydn's ‘‘Le Midi.” In addition we are told to look for 
Schubert's Symphony in E (No. 7) left unfinished by the master, 
but now completed by Mr John Francis Barnett. Poor Schubert! 
Why will they not let thee alone? However, Mr Barnett is not a 
musical ghoul like the Abbé Liszt, and it may be assumed that, 
serenely bold as he has proved himself on many occasions, he under- 
took this job with reluctance and has done it with modesty. We 
only wish that his reluctance had been absolute and his modesty 
invincible. In a little while we may hear of somebody repairing 
the Medicean Venus. The modern school of orchestral music is 
abundantly represented in the Crystal Palace list, which contains, 
for example, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Russian” Symphony, Raff's No. 6— 
pol ee. “in memoriam” this day (Saturday)—Bizet’s suite, 
L’ Arlésienne, and works by Dvérak, Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner. 
Besides all this, a number of choral compositions are set down ; 
amongst them Gounod's Redemption, Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
Mendelssohn's Lobgesany, and, by way of absolute novelty, the 
Requiem of Berlioz—one of those gigantic structures under the ruins 
of which Wagner declares that the French composer lies buried. With 
such a programme before him, Mr Manns will not have a leisurel 
season ; nor will frequenters of the Crystal Palace complain of a dull 
one, The opening concert was well attended, and its programme could 
boast a singularly representative character. Thus, for the school 
which brought modern romanticism into graceful alliance with 
classic] forms stood Bennett’s overture, 7'he Wood Nymphs ; Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in A was sponsor for Beethoven; while the 
‘“Waldweben” from Siegfried, and the “ Preislied,” from Die 
Meistersinger, showed the more intelligible and graceful side of 
Wagner. To complete the list, Berlioz had a charming representa- 
tive in the ‘‘Hymn to Happiness,” from Lelio, and the latest 
development of Brahms’s laborious art was illustrated by his new 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat (No. 2), performed for the first time in 
‘ngland. With regard to this work, the ofticial analyist—who 
should be complimented upon a clear and succinct exposition of its 
structure—declares that two ‘‘ generally accepted statements of the 
school books” are by it conclusively refuted. The statements in 
question are that ‘‘a concerto is an instrumental composition 
delaned to show off the skill of an executant,” and that it ‘‘consists 
of only three movements.” Arga/, Brahms did not here intend to 
show off executive skill. Mr Oscar Beringer, who was the soloist 
on Saturday, would doubtless argue that he has done so neverthe- 
less, and thus we have a striking exemplification of the by no means 
rare fact that a man going about to refute ‘school books,’ which 
only formulate the wisdom of ages, may unintentionally justify 
them. If the analyst had said that in this work Brahms has not 
considered the genius of the pianoforte, but written music which 
sounds like an arrangement from an orchestral score, and that, 
therefore, the highest qualities of a pianist cannot appear, he would 
have been nearer the truth. Regarding the second statement of the 
‘* school books "—a concerto has three movements—that is as true 
in the accepted order of art as that man is a biped is true in 
the accepted order of nature. Of course a composer may, like 
Brahms, produce a concerto in four movements and nature may 
endow a man with three legs, but there is no more refutation in the 
one case than in the other. It would be almost criminally pre- 
sumptuous to give judgment upon a work so elaborate and, in some 
respects, so new as this concerto after a single hearing, and before 
its text has been studied. The charge of such rashness we are not 
disposed to incur, but may record an impression that the first move- 
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ment belongs to the great things of symphonic writing. It may 
turn out to be over-elaborated, in the frequent manner of the 
master, but it fastens upon the attention and impresses the mind. 
The second movement, which Brahms very properly does not call a 
scherzo, is worthy of the first, and contains an unusual proportion of 
music grateful to the soloist; while the slow movement, though 
here and there more curious than beautiful, is often beautiful with- 
out being curious. Recognizing that he has made sufficient demands 
upon his audience, Brahms winds up with a genial allegretto, full of 
tune, and as little scholastic as may be. Altogether, the concerto 
bespeaks the sympathetic hearing and respectful discussion which it 
will doubtless receive time and again during the approaching season. 
The performance, though not faultless, was praiseworthy—the 
epithet applying with force to Mr Beringer’s solo playing. Always 
conscientious and skilful, if seldom inspired, Mr Beringer acquitted 
himself well of a prodigiously exacting task. The honour deservedly 
paid to Mr Manns needs no mention, nor is it requisite to insist 
upon the fact that Mr Edward Lloyd did perfect justice to the vocal 
music of Berlioz and Wagner.—D. 7’. 
x * * * * * x * 

After the concert came the re-opening of the grand organ (in the 
Handel orchestra), which has just been reconstructed by the builders, 
Messrs Gray & Davison. The instrument has cost about £6,000, 
and is now of exceptional power and capacity. It has four manuals 
(or key-boards)—and a set of pedals, with independent stops, and a 
compass of thirty notes ; the total number of stops (including those 
of combination) being 80. The wind is supplied by three of Joy’s 
hydraulic engines, and the motive power is taken from the water of 
one of the great towers. The machinery for this purpose is under 
the organ, and is shown to visitors who desire to inspect it. The 
opening performance on Saturday evening was given by Mr A, J. 
tyre (appointed organist to the Crystal Palace Company), who 
played a varied selection of music—sacred and secular—affording 
proofs of his own skill and of the good qualities of the instrument. 
Weekly performances by other eminent organists will be given on 
successive Saturdays up to December 16, inclusive.—D. N. 

Tug PoruLar Concerts.—Time deals gently with these concerts. 
They entered last night upon their twenty-fifth year, which is almost 
old age in the short-lived family of musical institutions, yet there does 
not appear the smallest sign of waning vigour. The public are 
attracted by them as much as heretofore; the old activity in building 
up an enormous repertory is yet shown, and the accomplished artists 
who have been associated with their fortunes so long remain faithful, 
Mr 8. Arthur Chappell, who has managed the concerts from their be- 
ginning, is entitled to be proud of such good fortune and to identify 
himself with its cause in no slight measure, for assuredly tact, skill, 
and knowledge in the director were required to bring it about. Mr 
Chappell’s prospectus is never eloquent nor ostentatiously confidential 
regarding the arrangements of the season. Of this nobody com- 
plains. His patrons are willing to trust him where he gives no 
opportunity of tracing him, and do not ask to know more than the 
manager chooses to tell. What he has revealed just now can be 
put into a very small compass, but it is all satisfactory. For example, 
we are to have Herr Joachim at two different periods of the season 
—that is to say, during December, and from the end of Feburary to 
the close of the series. The change is good, since it tends to raise 
the interest of the pre-Christmas performances, and thus to equalize 
attraction. Mdme Norman-Néruda will be more often heard than 
usual, She is engaged to lead the quartet during the whole of three 
months and part of a fourth —a conclusive evidence, by the way, of 
her great popularity, though whether a variety of talent in so im- 
portant a position might not be desirable remains an open question. 
The pianists announced to appear are Mdlle Janotha, who entered 
upon her share of work yesterday ; Mr Charles Hallé; and Herr 
Pachmann, the Russian déhutant of last season. Nothing is said of 
Miss Marie Krebs, but this, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
must be regarded as an oversight. Surely so accomplished an 
artist, and one so familiar at these concerts, has not been left out in 
the cold. Herr Ries again takes the second violin, Messrs Straus, 
Holliinder, and Zerbini will play the viola as heretofore, and the 
useful artist last named continues in his place as accompanist. 
Finally, ‘Signor Piatti will hold the post of first violoncello on all 
occasions ”*—an announcement which conveys much in few 
words. Monday night’s programme contained a varied and, 
in all respects, admirable selection of works, ranging from 
Haydn to Brahms. The old composer came last, of course, 
because in that position he is more than ever welcome, with 
his unfailing tunefulness and his clear, because masterly, art. 
Clouds and darkness may precede Haydn, but when he comes the 
sun shines and puts everybody in good spirits. On this occasion the 
Austrian musician was represented by his quartet in D Minor—not 
the often played Op. 76, but the seldom heard Op, 42, Mr Chappell 





did well to produce this beautiful work three years ago, since when 
it has not been neglected, nor ever will be while true connoisseurs 
survive, The performance by Mdme Néruda, MM. Ries, Hollander, 
and Piatti, was thoroughly sympathetic. That it was also able goes 
without saying. Mendelssohn contributed to the programme his 
Variations Sérieuses—undoubtedly the most striking exemplifica- 
tion of the mastery he had acquired over a form now neglected, 
but in which all the great composers of the past took delight. The 
distinctiveness of this work lies in the happy success of an endeavour 
to treat the variation form in a graver spirit than that which usually 
makes it a mere plaything of fancy. Mendelssohn has shown how 
this can be done without sacrifice of dignity, and his composition 
occupies a special place by right thereof. The Variations were 
entrusted to Mdlle Janotha, who proved herself mistress of their 
letter, if not an obviously ardent sympathiser with their spirit. 
Brahms’s Sextet in G for strings was associated with the foregoing 
examples of masters who have left us. Though not so well known 
as the companion work in B flat, owing to its introduction as recently 
as 1879, the Sextet in G ranks among favourites, and holds an 
assured place in the working repertory of these concerts. It would 
be idle to contest the justice of this, or to enter upon comparisons in 
a case where each and everything must be judged for itself. Certain 
it is that we should rejoice in the continued life of a composer able 
to write a piece that even its worst detractors must credit with 
nearly classic importance. In the hands of Mdme Neéruda MM. 
Ries, Holliinder, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti, the Sextet, difficult 
though it be, was of course quite safe. Mdme Néruda chose for her 
solo, Franz Ries’s prelude, Romance and Scherzo (Op. 27), playing 
each movement not only with consummate skill but perfect charm ; 
and the vocalist, Miss Carlotta Elliot, sang acceptable songs by 
Handel, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, to the judicious accompani- 
ment of Mr Zerbini.—D, 7’. 

A CONCERT was given at St James’s Hall on Saturday evening 
with the laudable object of aiding the fund for educating the slave 
children in Cuba. The movement is under the patronage of the 
Spanish Minister, the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, Xc., and the 
concert was organized by Signor Vergara, who is giving similar 
performances in the provinces. But little need be said of Saturday’s 
concert beyond recommending the purpose for which it was given, 
The programme consisted of a varied selection of vocal and instru- 
mental pieces. Mdme Carlotta Patti, eminent sister of an eminent 
prima donna, contributed some successful performances, and Mdme 
Selika (a Creole lady) was favourably received in airs of different 
styles. The other vocalists were Mdme Evans-Warwick, Messrs 
Vergara, P. Blandford, and J. Lynde. Solos were performed by 
De Munck (violoncello), Papini (violin), and Tito Mattei (pianoforte). 


Roya, ALpert Hatu,—If it may be said that the programme of 
the ‘‘benefit” concert given on Thursday evening by Mdme 
Christine Nilsson and Mr Sims Reeves was drawn up rather to 
attract a crowd than to exemplify art, there can be no question of 
the further fact that its object was attained. The crowd gathered, 
and, what is more, were pleased to the extent of enthusiasm, if by 
that name we may call a sensation of never having had enough of 
the good things going. Encores prevailed throughout the evening ; 
with reference, at any rate, to the work done by the principal 
artists, who often accepted them in the Hibernian  sense—-as 
demands for something else. Thus Mdme Trebelli, asked to repeat 
‘Voi che sapete,” substituted Mr Carter’s ‘‘ What the waves said,” 
and later on, preferred her favourite air from Carmen to a 
repetition of Offenbach’s ‘‘C’est I’Espagne.” In like manner Mr 
Santley replaced ‘0! ruddier than the cherry ” by ‘‘To Anthea,” 
and Mdme Nilsson gave a new ballad in lieu of Sullivan’s familiar 
‘Let me dream again.” ‘This latitude did not, however, always 
prevail. Mr Santley sang Tosti’s ‘‘ For ever and for ever” twice ; 
Mr Sims Reeves, after a prolonged struggle against an unreasoning 
audience, did the same with the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay ;” Mdme Nilsson 
and her co-beneficiary consented to repeat the duet, ‘ Da quel di,” 
from Linda di Chamouni ; and the Swedish songstress, with Mdme 
Trebelli, gave a second time, ‘La luna immobile,” from Boito’s 
Mefistofele. It would be as superfluous to tell how the artists 
acquitted themselves in such well-known pieces as to account for 
the favour they received, Nevertheless, under the special 
circumstances of the case, we may state that Mdme Nilsson—whose 
reception the audience emphasized in a fashion distinctly marked— 
did all her work so as to encourage high hopes of forthcoming Trans- 
atlantic success. She is well known and liked in the States, where, 
however, she will not be under the necessity of depending in any 
measure upon repute gained in the past. The Swedish artist 
showed herself on Thursday night not less able than heretofore to 
fascinate an audience by the charm of her voice and manner. In 
addition to the performers already mentioned, Miss Clements, Mr 
Herbert Reeves, and Mr Barrington Foote took part, with more 
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success than is usual when great names and long-recognized talent 
overshadow comparative beginners. The band of the 2nd Life 
Guards, under Mr Winterbottom, contributed a number of well 
chosen pieces, and played them tastefully. —D. 7. 

Bow AnxpD Bromvey Instirvre.—The Organ Recitals continue 
their successful career—and deservedly so, considering the excellence 
of the programmes. The organists include some of our best players, 
assisted by well-known vocalists. Last Saturday a crowded audience 
assembled to hear Mr Wrigley (of High Wycombe) play, and Mdme 
Enriquez sing. To-night (Saturday) Mr Frank J. Sawyer (of 
Brighton) will play, and the vocalist will be Mdme Marie Klauwell. 

ingagements, we understand, include Mr W. T. Best, on Nov. 11; 
and M, Alex. Guilmant, on Dee. 9. 





(Panne 


PROVINCIAL, 

BrkMINGHAM.—There ought to be no room for doubt now as to 
the popular attractiveness of Beethoven’s Jd¢/io when adequately 
presented—at all events in Birminghain. Time was when Beethoven, 
like Shakspere, spelt ruin in the managerial lexicon ; but Mdme 
Roze, like Sganarelle, has changé tout cela, and by the inexorable 
logic of facts Fidelio is shown to be the most attractive work in Mr 
Carl Rosa’s repertory. The first performance of the opera last week 
brought together a large and brilliant audience, but that which 
assembled to witness the second performance was even larger, the 
dress circle in particular being crowded to overflowing. Public 
interest, of course, continues to centre in the Leonora of Mdme Marie 
Roze, which improves, not merely ‘‘ upon acquaintance ”—to use the 
conventional phrase—but as a matter of fact, and as a necessity, 
apparently, of that in-born process of development which is the 
surest note of an original and living creation. The Marcellina of 
Miss Clara Perry, with its graceful simplicity and naivete, supplies 
the needful foil to the sombre grandeur and intensity of Leonora ; 
and the Florestan of Mr McGuckin is, in regard to vocalization, a 
most effective and gratifying performance. Mr Ludwig’s Pizarro is 
not his best character, but it was more satisfactory last night than 
on the previous occasion. Mr Snazelle acquitted himself creditably 
as Rocco; but the substitution of Mr Stilliard for Mr Leslie Crotty 
in the part of the Minister cannot be considered an improvement. 
The choruses, and especially the famous Prisoners’ Chorus, were 
admirably executed, and the playing of the band under Mr Pew’s 
conductorship left little to be desired.—B. P. 

Newcastir-on-Tysxe.—The remarkably successful series of operatic 
performances at the Tyne Theatre came to a conclusion on Saturday 
night, when Sir Julius Benedict's Lily of Killarney was given, with 
Mdlle Philippine Siedl as the Colleen Bawn, Miss Helen Armstrong 
as Mrs Cregan, Mr Faulkner Leigh as Hardress, Mr Charles Lyall 
as Myles, and Mr Richard ‘Temple as Danny Mann. ‘The per- 
formance, especially as regards the artist above-mentioned, was a 
very successful one. Miss Siedl gave a very charming delineation 
of the innocent Kily, and Mr Faulkner Leigh did full justice to the 
part of Hardress Cregan, This gentleman possesses a very fine tenor 
voice, which has been well trained, and his singing evoked hearty 
applause. The most popular character of the opera, however, was 
the Myles of Mr Charles Lyall. It is many years since we first saw 
Mr Lyall in this character, but it has lost none of its freshness. 
We know of no operatic artist who could equal Mr Lyall in the part 
of Myles, so thoroughly has he identified himself with it. Mr Richard 
Temple was Danny Mann, and Mr A. Howell made an excellent 
Father Tom. The sisters Elliot again appeared in the ballet scene 
with quite as much success as on former occasions, The band and 
chorus, as usual, contributed materially to the success of the 
performance, and deserve much praise.—N. O. T. 

Truro.—A ‘Grand County Musical Festival” is announced to 
take place at the Market Hall on Tuesday morning and evening 
next, October 24, in aid of the hospitals of West Cornwall, under 
the patronage of a host of noble county families, including the Right 
Hon. the Karl of Mount Edgeumbe, the Right Hon. the Earl of St. 
Germains, the Right Hon. Viscount Falmouth, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Truro, the Right Hon. Lord Robartes, and the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor of Truro, &e, The principal singers are Miss 
Annie Marriott, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli; the pianist, 
Mrs R. H. Carter; organist, Mr Richard White, jun. ; and the 
musical director and conductor, Mr J. H. Nunn, M.R.A.M. The 
band and chorus will consist of members of the Choral Societies of 
Truro, Penzance, and Camborne, numbering about 400 performers. 
Mr M. G. Rice will be leader of the first and Miss L. M. Nunn of 
the second violins, 7'he Creation will be performed in the morning, 
and in the evening there will be a miscellaneous selection from the 
works of Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, 
Gounod, &c. The programme is quite worthy the occasion, and we 
have no doubt of the festival being brought to a successful issue—it 
must artistically, and ought to be pecuniarily, 








MUCH ADO AT THE LYCEUM. 

Much has been said of the now famous revival of Much Ado 
about Nothing at the Lyceum. Much has been said of the per- 
formance as a whole. The beautiful scenery and the excellent 
stage-management has been eulogized in every possible way. 
But far too little, in our humble opinion, has been said of the 
individual acting of the two most prominent characters ; and we 
venture to prophesy that many a day will pass before we see again 
two such ideal representatives of Beatrice and Benedick as Miss 
Terry and Mr Irving. To be sure the former has a much less 
difficult task than the latter, for she has only to be her own 
charming self, and there stands Shakspere’s merry heroine ready 
made. Up to a certain point, therefore, success was a foregone 
conclusion as far as the Beatrice was concerned. ‘That point is 
the “Chapel scene;” and no one, with all the advantages of 
person and manner in the world, but a great actress, could play 
that scene as Ellen Terry plays it, with such tenderness, such 
brilliancy, and, above all, such inspiration. Divided by three 
passions—sorrow, love, and anger—the actress throws herself into 
these varying emotions with utmost abandonment. She gives no 
thought ‘hen to picturesque attitude or arrangement of drapery— 
and yet she has never posed more finely than when she stands in 
the centre of the stage, and cries: “Oh, God, that I were a man!” 
All through this scene her tears, her smiles, and her frowns follow 
one upon the other in the most bewildering and captivating 
manner. Who could resist this woman? And this is as it should 
be. For it is here Benedick falls genuinely in love, where 
before he was only playing at it. For the rest, Miss Terry has but 
to be her merry self again: and what can be more delightful ? 
A little more dryness might be given to some of her smart sayings. 
lor instance, in the speech beginning “ Why, he is the Prince’s 
jester ”—and the other—* Do! do! he'll but break a comparison 
or two on me.” But, taking her all in all, we could not possibly 
see a better Beatrice. 

Now for Benedick. We have said Miss Terry had the easier 
task to perform, This is so, because, to begin with, Benedick is 
the more difficult part; also, Mr Irving’s usual appearance and 
manner, though admirably suited to Hamlet and all weird and 
poetical parts, is not one with which we generally connect 
Benedick. How does Mr Irving make Benedick fit him and his 
idiosyncrasies, or does he fit Benedick, and mould himself to the 
part as Shakspere drew it? Why, the latter, to be sure! Ile 
is as bluff and soldierly a Benedick as anyone could desire when 
in the first scene he follows Don Pedro with an easy, self-possessed 
gait, a good humoured smile of superiority lighting up his 
face as he catches sight of Beatrice, who is longing to cross words 
with him. Ilis tone, as he delivers the line, “Tis certain I am 
loved of all ladies,” denotes at once what a fine opinion Benedick 
has of himself, ILis manner is that of a thorough gentleman, but 
not too highly polished. His voice is firm, and not one of his 
“ good things” misses fire. Never did a scene go so well as did 
that where Don Pedro and his companions trick Benedick into 
falling into love. It is splendidly played by all. But we must 
confess most of the merriment was caused by Mr Irving’s ever 
expressive countenance ; for even when left alone, and he stands, 
looking funny things and saying none, the house roared again 
and again. Rich in humour, too, is the soliloquy following, in 
which, out of the generosity of his heart, he resolves to requite 
Beatrice’s love. Then, again, his sheep-faced look, as he stands 
before his friends, confessed a /over, in his gay costume, with his 
chin close shaven, is irresistibly diverting. It is later on, how- 
ever, that the hand of a master shows itself. A subtle change 
has come upon this Benedick by the time he is left alone 
with Beatrice in the chapel, when the reality of his love for 
her dawns upon him. With what consummate art does Mr 
Irving mark this change. It is a different man from the earlier 
Benedick. [lis ways are more gentle, his voice softer, his bearing 
more chivalrous. Low full of meaning is his gesture as he 
ventures timidly to touch her hand. Shall we ever forget the 
fascination of his manner as he says, “I do love nothing in the 
world so well as you ;—Js not that strange ?” or the rapture ex- 
pressed as he exclaims, “ And do it—with all thy heart!” to her, 
‘‘T was about to protest I loved you.” He is thoroughly in love, 
and so happy in his love, we are obliged to rejoice with him. Mr 
Irving's acting here is beautiful—manly, natural, and perfectly 
true to the poet’s creation. He carries this spirit through to the 
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very end of the play, until, as Benedick himself says, no one was 
ever so “ truly turned over and over with love.” Ie ends at last 
in a very ecstasy of joy as he catches Beatrice in his arms and 
stops her mouth with kisses. Truly theirs isno made up marriage, 
as it has so often seemed before, but a reallove match. Weshould 
delight to dwell further onthe many other beauties, and the high 
finish of the performance of the play generally; but space is scarce, 
so we will content ourselves by saying—should any one be suffering 
from the “blues,” let them pay the Lyceum a visit, and they will 
find a complete cure, unless they belong to the great unappreciated 
—there is no cure for them. Rosa KENNEY. 


——9 —— 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 635. ) 
ORATORIO. 

In point of musical idea, the oratorio follows the same plan as 
the opera. It is the musical expression of a complete poem, 
whether in prose or verse; this expression being conveyed in 
balanced alternation of changeful and restful ideas, in recitative, 
solos, and chorus. 

In point of verbal idea, oratorios belong to three kinds—the 
sacred drama, the narrative, and the didactic, which we may call 
the great anthem. The first aims at the representation of the 
subject to the eye by action and scenery, as well as by words to 
the other senses; the second relates the story of the subject; 
and the third is the devotion or worship called forth by con- 
templation of the subject. 

The art kind, or sacred drama, has its origin in the mysteries 
and miracle-plays which were used all over Europe about the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, for the instruction 
of the unlearned, and which consisted of dramatic representations 
of sacred themes joined to the singing of hymns and carols, 
Though these plays were in use in all parts of Europe, the 
development from them of the sacred drama with music belongs 
to Italy. 8. Filippo Neri instituted performances in his church 
in Rome, the music of which was at first composed by Giovanni 
Annimuccia; some of these were of a kind similar to the 
mysteries or miracle-plays, while others were selections of hymns 
or Laud. ‘These performances were kept up long after the death 
of 8. Filippo Neri, in 1595; and from the oratory in which they 
were performed they derived the name of oratorio. Cavalieri 
wrote an oratorio for these performances, called The Soul 
and the Body, which was produced in 1600; and this was in 
precisely the same style as that which was adopted or invented 
simultaneously in Ilorence by Caccini and Peri for the opera. 
From this time onwards the oratorio in Italy has been written in 
the same form and has had the same development as the opera. 
Though also performed without acting, there were seasons in 
Italy—L.ent, for instance—when secular operas were forbidden to 
be performed in the theatres, and at such times the sacred operas 
were performed in their place, with scenery and action. This 
was the origin of Cimarosa’s Sacrifice of Abraham, Nossini’s 
Moses in Egypt, Verdi's Nebuchadnezzar, &c. With the exception 
of The Messiah and Israel in Eqypt, Wandel’s English oratorios 
were written with a feeling for this stage use, though they were 
never performed with acting; and the oratorio use in England 
was distinctly understood to be without acting and character 
costumes. ‘Thus, while Belshazzar and others of his oratorios had 
stage directions in them, Esther, adapted from Racine’s play, was 
advertised for its first performance as “ without clothes.” The 
secular Acis and Galatea, first performed with acting, was after- 
wards done “after the manner of an oratorio,” ¢.e., in concert 
fashion. 

The second kind, or narrative oratorio, originated in the reci- 
tations of the sacred story of Passion week in the churches, botk 
Roman and Lutheran, in which the narrative portions, or words 
of the Kvangelist, were all allotted to one person among the 
several performing ministers, while the spoken words of the cha- 
racters in the story were given to one or more different persons. 
This kind received its highest development in J. 8, Bach’s different 
settings of the story of the Passion, for use in the Lutheran 
churches, 

The third kind of oratorio is the natural development of the 
anthem, the descendant of the little hymn or music worship of 
the church. This received its first aggrandisement in S. Filippo 





Neri’s selections of hymns; and it has increased in power and 
extent with the increase of the capabilities and knowledge of its 
inventors and performers, Still it remains, as of old, the music 
of devotion, the expression of sacred meditation, the devotional 
feeling roused by contemplation of the holy subject selected by the 
composer ; and still, as of old, it will find its friends wherever 
Christianity and music are friends. Handel's Messiah must be 
considered the greatest example of this kind. 

Though the general bent of the different kinds is very clear, 
they often approach to one another in the course of the work. 
Thus Bach’s Passion according to St. Matthew, a narrative 
oratorio in its main principle, has some dramatic effects in it. lor 
instance, the chorus for the disciples, “ Lord, is it I?” with the 
anxious re-iteration of the words as from the mouths of each in 
turn and together ; 
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the cry of the people with the single word “ Barabbas;” the 
repeated cry, ‘‘ Let Him be crucified ;” and other passages of the 
same kind. Bach’s Passion has also a considerable amount of 
meditation in the choruses and solos, as well as in the more decidedly 
devotional chorals or hymns which were to be sung by the con- 
gregation of the church in which the work was to be performed. 
The Messiah, though in the main a great anthem on the great 
subject, has a portion of narrative which forms what has been 
happily styled a Raffaelesque picture of the nativity. This closes 
with the angel’s song, “Glory to God,” which is a dramatic effect. 
Tsrael in Egypt is equally divided between narrative and anthem. 
The first half is the story from the Psalms of David of the sorrow 
of the Israelites while in Egypt, and of the wonders worked at 
their deliverance; the latter half is the song of Moses and the 
people after their release, and is the expression of the adoration 
drawn from their hearts by those wonders worked for them. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued. ) 








Srvurraart. — Wanda Bogdani, who has been singing at the 
Theatre Royal with a view to succeed Mdme Hanfstingl, has 
made a good impression as Rosina in J/ Barbicre. She is a Pole, 
wife of the Belgian Count Vandameere, and may be remembered 
playing a conspicuous part in the celebrated trial in 1876 at Vienna. 

Gratz.—Plankensteiner- Wilt, determined to embrace the career in 
which her mother, Marie Wilt, has distinguished herself, made her 
first appearance on any stage at the National Theatre, as Marguerite, 
in Gounod’s Faust. Her second appearance was in the character of 
Aida. She was favourably received on each occasion. 

MANNHEIM. —Jean Becker, founder and director of the Florentine 
Quartet, has determined to establish a Violin School in this town, 
which has long been his home. His daughter, Jeanne, and two 
sons, Hanns and Hugo, already known to the artistic world, have 
formed themselves into a Trio, and will shortly start on their first 
concert-tour, 

CassEL.—Mdlle Kolderupp, formerly prima donna at the Theatre 
Royal, isdead, Last season she had an apoplectic fit on the stage. 
As soon as she was sufliciently recovered she went to Norway, the 
land of her birth, in the hope that her native air would restore her 
to perfect health—a hope not destined to be fulfilled. 

Lerpsic.—The first Gewandhaus Concert went off splendidly. The 
programme was thus constituted :—Symphony in E flat major (No. 1 
of Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s Edition) ; ‘* Violin Concerto in the Form of 
a Vocal Scene,” Spohr ; Toccata (scored by Heinrich Esser), JS. 
Bach ; Adagio and Rondo from first Violin Concerto, Vieuxtemps ; 
Symphony in F major, No. 8, Beethoven. The violinist was 
Norman-Néruda, who more than realized the expectations of her 
legion of admirers here, 
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CHERUBINI. 
( Continued from page 644. ) 

This work, written for a particular occasion, was necessarily of 
an ephemeral nature, and not destined to survive the event 
calling it into existence; I shall, therefore, merely register the 
following notice which I find of it in a collection of that time: 

“‘A sort of pantomime ;a nullity as regards dramatic merit ; it 
was played simultaneously at two theatres, but did not draw at 
either.’”* 

As, however, small causes often produce great effects, I will 
venture on a remark which may have some importance. We 
know what little sympathy Napoleon always manifested for 
Cherubini, the sharpness with which he treated him, and the 
perseverance with which he unjustly kept him in the shade as 
long as the Empire lasted. Now it has frequently struck me that 
the conqueror at Arcole, who was not much suspected of admiring 
those who might have become his rivals, must have felt but a 
moderate amount of affection for the memory of the noble 
soldier who pacified La Vendée, and that the remembrance of this 
hero, a genuine worshipper of liberty, mast have been somewhat 
unwelcome to the great captain who wanted to establish his 
throne on its ruins. From this fact to supposing him 
capable of bearing great ill-will against the musician imprudent 
enough to sing Hoche’s glory and virtues is but a step, for great 
men have often singular pettinesses of mind, I attributed, how- 
ever, only the value of a conjecture to this possible cause of 
Napoleon’s antipathy to Cherubini, when I had occasion to read 
for the first time the notice Raoul-Rochette wrote on the 
latter. Now Raoul-Rochette enounces precisely the same opinion, 
and supports it by a singular fact, which lends it additional 
strength, and we shall, by the fragment of his notice, see what a 
direct cause he assigns to the kind of ostracism Napoleon always 
inflicted on Cherubini: 

‘* The man who then presided over the destinies of France and the 
world always made a point of showing M. Cherubini the aversion 
he entertained for him personally as well as for his music. Several 
causes have been assigned for this unjust sentiment, which weighed 
on M. Cherubini’s fortunes and will always weigh upon Napoleon's 
memory. It has been said that the too haughty freedom of certain 
replies had estranged the man who achieved despotism only by the 
aid of freedom, and was already so intoxicated with his power as 
not to be able to allow a musician to have an opinion in music. But 
Napoleon’s antipathy for M. Cherubini had, to all appearance, 
another reason and another origin. The conqueror of Arcole brought 
back from his visit to Italy a march of Paisiello’s, which he wished 
to hear at the Conservatory. The director, M. Sarette, thought he 
ought to profit by the opportunity and show the young hero, on 
whom the eyes of all Europe were fixed, the entire resources of the 
new institution, by employing them on a more important composition ; 
so he selected a cantata and funeral march written, to words by 
Chénier, by M. Cherubini for the funeral of General Hoche. It is 
a strikingly expressive piece, containing beauties of the highest 
order, and had made a prodigious impression on the people of Paris, 
but failed to do so on the conqueror of Italy. he General felt 
offended that the performance was not limited to what he had said 
he should like to hear ; he thought there was an intention of giving 
him a lesson by showing that France could do without foreign talent. 
Perhaps, too, he was wounded at hearing Hoche’s praises sung ; 
perhaps, in a word, he already desired hymns for no one but him- 
self. Be this as it may, he appeared displeased. Scarcely was the 
performance over, when he went up to M. Cherubini, and, without 
saying a word to him about his march, spoke only in praise of 
Paisiello, whom he looked upon as the first of all composers, while 
after him he would hear of no one but Zingarelli, which deprived 
our composer of the hope of occupying even the second rank. ‘I 
say nothing about Paisiello,’ murmured Cherubini, in a low voice, 
‘but Zingarelli And that was his only answer.” + 

We shall see, further on, what was the effect of this hostile 
feeling of Napoleon's towards Cherubini, and how heavily it 
weighed upon the illustrious artist’s existence. 

Soon afterwards, Cherubini again thought of doing something 
for the stage. Unfortunately, he hit on the ill-advised notion of 
working with an obscure author, who deceived his confidence. 
The name of this author was Saint-Aignan, and the book of 
I Hotellerie Portugaise, his first work, was far from proving lucky 
to the musician, who bore all the weight of his colleague’s faults. 





* Vérités « Cordre du jour (Year VII), p. 133. 
t Raoul-Rochette: Notice sur Cherubini, pp, 46, 47. 








The work, in one act, was brought out on the 7th Thermidor, 
Year VI. (25th July, 1798), the artists being Rézicourt, Jausse- 
rand, Dérubelle, Raftile, Mdmes Lesage, Augustine Lesage, and 
Dessaules, and was an almost total failure.t The composer, as we 
shall see, was not confounded in the librettist’s bad fortune, and 
the public meted out justice to both. Giving an account of the 
performance, the Courier des Spectacles expressed itself as 
follows : 

‘*The opera performed yesterday achieved only half a success, or 
rather, was received, to a certain extent, with disfavour, the cause 
of which will be evident from the following facts. . .” 

After analysing the book, the writer adds : 

‘‘The music was very good ; the hand of a skilful master was ap- 
parent from the very overture, which, like many of the numbers, 
bore the stamp of Citizen Cherubini, for whom there was a loud 
call, but he did not respond to it.” 

(To be continued, ) 








Monve-CarLo,—The Italian operatic season, which will last from 
the middle of January to the middle of March, is to be inaugurated 
by Les Huguenots. The other works will be Faust, Le Nozze, 
Mignon, Galatea, La Figlia del Reggimento, Le Domino Noir, Les 
Dragons de Villars, and La Traviata. 

Brussets.—After an interval of twelve years, Halévy’s Eelair 
has been performed at the Théitre de la Monnaie, Mdlle Angéle 
Legault playing the leading character. A one-act comic opera, 
Frasquita, by Laurent de Billé, Selvay, and Dubosch, has been pro- 
duced at the Théatre des Galeries Saint-Hubert. 

Pracue.—Herr Angelo Neumann has abandoned the idea of 
coming here with his Nibelungen company. The Neustiidter Theater, 
where the performances were to be given, cannot be heated, the 
artists have scruples about singing there at the end of October, and 
the town lies much out of the route of the tour. 

Baste.—The peerless Norman-Néruda took part in the first con- 
cert of the General Musical Society, enchanting all hearers by the 
manner in which she executed Spohr’s Gesangscene and the last two 
movements from Vieuxtemps’ E major Concerto. The orchestral 
works were Mozart's Symphony in G minor, Gade’s overture to 
Hamlet, and Schumann's to Cenoveva. 

New York (from a Correspondent).—It was announced in some 
of the papers that Gounod’s Redemption would be produced by the 
Oratorio Society, under Dr Damrosch, in December, but Theodore 
Thomas had already arranged with Messrs Ditson, representatives 
of Novello & Co., for the exclusive right to use their manuscript 
copy of the orchestral score. They have only one, and it 
is the only one here; so it is probably Mr Thomas who will first 
introduce the new work to the public of the Empire City. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” observes Music and the Drama, ‘the Piano and Vocal 
Score is published, and Dr Damrosch is at perfect liberty to orches- 
trate it for himself, there being no actual property in the performing 
right ; but, although wast was first given in America under similar 
conditions, we hardly imagine the Doctor will act on so equivocal a 
precedent.”—I am informed that, as the time approached for com- 
mencing his New York season, Mr Mapleson reduced the prices of 
the boxes left on his hands: 1,000 dollar boxes were to be had for 
800 dollars, and 180 dollar seats for 150.—After fulfilling an engage- 
ment at Waterbury, Connecticut, Aline Osgood goes to Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana. 

A Purtt or Mr Haynes’s.—We have frequently had the plea- 
sure of calling attention to the successes of Mr Haynes’s pupils, and 
now we see by the //aimpshire Telegraph and Sussex Chronicle of last 
Saturday that Mr C. Blissett, organist of St Mark’s, Portsea, and 
formerly organist of Cowleigh Church and pupil of Mr Haynes, has 
been giving a successful organ recital. We extract the following 
from the above-named paper :—‘‘ An organ recital was given by Mr 
A. Blissett, organist of St Mark’s Church, North End, in that 
sacred building on Wednesday evening. Mr Blissett played a series 
of varied selections, which displayed to the full his ability as an 
organist. He opened with Best's ‘Fantasia and Fugue’ on an 
ancient psalin-melody, the next number being a fine performance of 
Lemmens’ fantasia in E minor, ‘The Storm.’ He also gave 
admirably an ‘ Offertoire in F’ by Weély. But his finest perform- 
ance was Haynes’s ‘Grand Fantasia’ on a French air, an ‘ Andante 
in D’ and ‘Adagio with Finale in C,’ by Haydn, and an ‘ Allegro 
Moderato’ from Handel were the other pieces.”—Malvern News, 
October 14. 





+ The other pieces on the first night were La Famille indigente, by Gaveaux, 
and Jean-Baptiste, by Cousin-Jacques. 
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WAIFS. 


Mdme Christine Nilsson was a passenger by the Cunard steamer, 
‘* Gallia,” which sailed from Queenstown last Saturday. She goes 
out to fulfil an engagement of fifty nights. 

Mdme Adelina Patti leaves for New York to-day by the ‘‘Servia” 
steamer. 

Mrs Langtry was a passenger by the Guion steamer ‘‘ Arizona,” 
which touched at Queenstown last Saturday. Among the passengers 
who also embarked at that port were Mr Charles Wyndham and 
the members of his Criterion comedy company, who had been 
fulfilling a short engagement in Cork. They will appear at the 
Union Square Theatre on their arrival in New York. 

Carolina Dory is at Nice. 

Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, is in Lisbon. 

Mr Isidore de Lara has returned from his visit to Marienbad. 

Emil Naudin, the Franco-Italian tenor, was recently at Milan. 

Ktelka Gerster intends giving concerts in Breslau and Dresden. 

The Spanish violinist, Sarasate, is expected at Milan in the spring. 

— Strauss will make a concert-tour with his orchestra in 
Italy. 

Schuch-Proska is re-engaged at the Theatre Royal Dresden, for 
ten years, 

It is reported that Caroline Salla will sing in Francoise de Rimini 
at Madrid. 

A new theatrical and art journal, // T’elefono, has been published 
at Florence. 

Salvatore Anastasi, the tenor, has been seriously ill, but is now 
convalescent. 

It is proposed erecting at Milan a new theatre to be called the 
Teatro d’Estate. 

A society has been formed at Valparaiso for the cultivation and 
extension of classical music. 

Turolla’s benefit at Lugo went off brilliantly. 
formance, she was serenaded. 

Mr J. P. Goldberg has returned to London to resume his duties 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Francois Planté, the pianist, and Lasserre, the violoncellist, 
lately gave a concert at Biarritz. 

Reichel, Precentor and Organist at St John’s Church, Dresden, 
has been created ‘* Musikdirector.” 

A gold medal was awarded at Arezzo to Ricordi, of Milan, for 
his splendid editions of musical works, 

There is some talk of a performance of The Redemption, unde 
Gounod himself, next Easter in Vienna. 

Marie Wieck has returned from her tour in Scandinavia and 
resumed her pianoforte lessons in Dresden. 

Angelo Neumann, with his Nibelungen company, failed to achieve 
a pecuniary success in Hanover and Bremen. 

Maria Prasini, who has returned from America, is studying with 
Ambroise Thomas the part of the Queen in //amilct. 

The King of Saxony has conferred the Cross of the Albert Order, 
first class, on Dr Wiillner, Royal Saxon Capellmeister. 

On leaving Royat, the barytone, Maurel, proceeds to Monte Carlo. 
In March, he will appear as Hamlet at the Milan Scala. 

Franz Liszt will, by this time, according to his annual custom, 
have left Weimar for Italy, where he will spend the winter. 

Marianne Brandt has been singing at the Theatre Royal, Stutt- 
gart, her first character being Ortrud ; her second, Azucena. 

Sontheim gave a ‘‘ Jubilee Concert ” in Stuttgart on the 1$th inst., 
that being the fortieth anniversary of his going on the stage. 

Mdlle Meisslinger, contralto, from the Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden, 
will play a short engagement at the Imperial Operahouse, Berlin. 

Witt, for many years chorus-inspector at the Royal Operahouse, 

serlin, and the ‘‘ right hand” of von Strantz, the director, is dead. 

Massenet’s //érodiade, with Elena Hermann, of the Theatre, 
Warsaw, in the leading character, is to be performed at St Peters- 
burgh. 

The Municipality of Rome have ordered, at a cost of 40,000 francs, 
two iron curtains, one for the Teatro Apollo and one for the Teatro 
Argentina. 

The Italian season at the San Carlos, Lisbon, opened with Aida, 
principal characters by Pasqua, De Reszké, Barbaccini and 
Aldighieri. 

Friedrich Woltereck, Director of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
Oldenburg, celebrated on the 15th inst. his fortieth professional 
anniversary. 

A two-act romantically-comic opera, Muzzedin, book by J. 
Schnitzer, music by C. Bachrich, is accepted at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna. 

The lessee and manager of the National-Theater, Berlin, having 
suddenly disappeared, the company are carrying on the business “as 
a commonwealth, 


After the per- 





It is now said that Pauline Lucca will fulfil in December her 
much talked-of and frequently-deferred engagement at the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin. 

Another composer, this time a Dutchman, named Bocks, has set a 
version of Paradise Lost, which will be performed in the course of 
the winter at Antwerp. 

We learn, from the fourth annual report of the Hoch Conservatory, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, that the average number of pupils, male 
and female, for the year, was 216. 

The Theatre Royal, Hanover, re-decorated and provided with 
extra means of egress and other precautionary arrangements against 
fire, re-opened with Gluck’s /phigenia in Aulis. 

Anton Rubinstein has engaged some of the most eminent living 
artists for the ten Symphonic Concerts of the Russian Society of 
Music, St Petersburg, at which he will conduct. 

The Italian season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, was inaugurated 
with Les Huguenots, the cast including Borghi-Mamé, Theodorini, 
and Rodriguez, Nannetti, Dufriche, Pandolfini, and Masini. 

Heinrich Barth, of the Royal High School of Music, Berlin, has 
accepted the invitation of Anton Rubinstein to play at one of 
the grand concerts given under the latter's direction in St Peters- 
burg. 

A new opera, Despo, l Hroina di Suli, willbe produced this winter 
at Patrasso, The music is by Carrer, composer of La fediviva and 
Dante e Beatrice, both brought out some years since at the Carcano, 
Milan, 

An entertainment, in which the great tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, 
and Ernesto Rossi took part, at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence, for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the inundations, produced upwards of 
6,000 francs. 

Franz Schubert’s romantic opera, A/fonso und Estrella, as 
“arranged” by Fuchs, Capellmcister at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, was recently performed for the first time at at the Stadt- 
theater, Cologne. 

At their first winter concert, the Male Choral Association, 
Vienna, will give Wagner’s Liebesmahl der Apostel, for soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra. (The Birmingham Festival of 1876. still 
resounds with echoes of this.—Dr Bltore.) 

Mdme Pappenheim has returned to Milan from Buenos Ayres, 
having sung with much success, at the National Theatre, in seven 
operas: Lucrezia Borgia, Un Ballo in Mascheru, ll Trovatore, 
Ernani, Norma, Les Huguenots, and Nabucco. 

The first three Philharmonie Subscription Concerts, Berlin, under 
the direction of Dr Wiillner of Dresden, are fixed for the 23rd inst., the 
13th November, and the 4th December. ‘The soloists announced 
are Sophie Menter, Hans von Biilow, and Marsick, the violinist. 

Malle Antoinette Badia, one of the charming young ‘Sisters 
Badia,” whose duet-singing has long been the rage at fashionable 
concerts, was married on Monday last, at the Italian Catholic 
Church of St Peter’s, Hatton Garden, to Signor Angelo Carminati. 

Mr and Mrs GerMAN Reep’s ENrerTAINMENT.—On Monday 
next, Oct. 23rd, Messrs Alfred Reed and Corney Grain will revive 
The Turquoise Ring of G. W. Godfrey and Lionel Benson, and Mr 
Corney Grain will produce, on the same evening, his new musical 
sketch, Hn Route. 

Leeps TRIENNIAL MusicaL Frsrivat.—At a meeting of the 
Festival Committee last week, Mr Frederick I. Spark (hon. sec.) 
reported that he had received subscriptions to the guarantee fund for 
the Festival next year in less than three weeks amounting to over 
£10,000. This amount is double the sum subscribed during the 
same period for the Festival of 1880. 

Tue Brruincuam Festivan.— Mr Jaffray (Chairman of the 
Orchestral Committee) and Mr G. Heaton, at the meeting of the 
General Hospital Committee paid over a cheque for £4,000, part 
proceeds of the late festival. Mr Jaffray stated that the accounts 
had not been finally made up, but enough was known of the expen- 
diture to justify that payment, and his expectation was that a 
considerable sum beyond that amount would be available for the 
purposes of the charity. A vote of thanks to the Orchestral Com- 
mittee for their energetic management of the festival was 
unanimously passed, 








3ERLIN.—About an hour before Tannhduser should have com- 
menced at the Royal Operahouse on the 5th inst., the iron curtain, in 
consequence of the defective way in which it was hung, fell with a 
loud crash, creating great alarm, besides doing much damage to the 
stage. Fortunately no one was hurt, but, of course, there was no 
performance, and the theatre had to be closed for a week. When 


the necessary repairs had been effected in the stage and the masonry 
connected with it, the performances were, by special permission of 
the Emperor, resumed without the iron curtain. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LATE ASHDOWN & PARRY). 








PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 








PAUL BEAUMONT. A. LOESCHHORN. - 
Ss. D. 8. . 
BLUETTE ee ell: Ul, ee: ee 
SALTARELLO es “oe WALTER MACFARREN. 
ROBERT CHALLONER. BI ewe lw UCU ltl (il tl 
THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 
Grande Paraphrase de Concert .. .. .. 4 0 : : ROSA MUNDY. 
SCENE A LA WATTEAU.... ...... un =< 
OLIVER CRAMER. 
QUEEN ANNE. Gavotte... a ae C. E. PATHE. 
THE CHASE. Hunting Song... ree es .. 4 0] A SPRING FLOWER. Tone Picture. Op. 264 3 0 
VICTOR DELACOUR. proce gg ogy gl 
SOUVENIR DE VERSAILLES. Gavotte « &@0 SWEET DREAMS, Reverie. Op. 229 3 0 
L. M. HERVEY. VENUS. Valse de Salon. Op. 247 38 0 
THE FEAST OF ROSES. Nocturne a: ue ee 
— BOYTON SMITH. 
em ean an 0 . SOUVENIRS CHARMANTS— 
PRIMR (Illustrated)... 358 - 40 No, 22. Parigi 0 cara Pre ree aaa a ang 
JACOB KUNKEL. 23. Weber’s last Waltz da 38 0 
THE HEATHER BELL. Brilliant Polka ... 4 0 24, The memory of home. Thuringian air 3 0 
GUSTAV LANGE. CARL VOLTI. 
EIN TAG IN DER SCHWEIZ. Tonbild. Op.290 3 0 L’ANGE DES FLEURS. Morceau de salon .. 4 0 
NEUES BLUMENLIED. Op. 291 -. 8 0] VIOLET POLKA (Illustrated)... .. .. . 4 0 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC PIECES. Op. 292:— 
No. 1. Playfulness ree ee 4 2 0 MATTHEW PRIOR. 
2, Little Darling... __... 2 0 | DREAM OF THE PAST. March .. .. ... 8 0 
3. Dressed for the Ball 2 0| THE WARRIOR'S RETURN. March .. . $ © 
4, In the country... 2 0 
5. In the twilight... 2 0 | MICHAEL WATSON. 
6. Longing ... 20!MARCHE HEROIQUE .. .. .. .. .. 40 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
JAMES J. FREEMAN. , E. REYLOFF. 
LA CHASSE INFERNALE. Galop... ... 5 0° GAVOTTEINF.. .. .. .. ws «ws 40 
HENRI LATOUR. | SYDNEY SMITH. 
AIR DE DANSE... .. .. « .w. «. 40 ADIEU. Melodie 5 0 
_ CHARLES WELS. 
A RACE FOR LIFE. Galop brillant ... ve co ORR 





EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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HE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ & CONCERT ASSISTANTS’ 


PROVIDENT SOCIETY. Established 1861. President—Ronert Cocks: 
Esq. Treasurer—ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq. Trustees—STaNLEY Lucas, Esq., 
AMBROSE AUSTIN, Esq., JoHN MILES, Esq. Medical Attendant—Dr SANDWELL, 
10, Charles Street, Soho. Bankers—Unton Bank oF Lonpon, Limited. 

The Committee of the Music Publishers’ and Concert Assistants’ Provident 
Society desire to call the attention of the Music Trade, and more especially the 
younger Members who have lately entered it, to their Balance Street for the 
twenty-first year, and the great benefits to be derived from belonging to an 
Institution founded for such excellent objects. Members can join on the First 
Monday in every Month, from half-past Seven to Nine o'clock, p.m., at the 
Committee Rooms, St James's Hall. Honorary Subscriptions are also respect- 
fully solicited from heads of Establisliments. 

Entrance Fee, 2s,6d, Subscriptions—Under 25 years of age, 2s. per month ; 
from 25 to 35 years of age, 2s. 6d. per month; from 35 to 45 years of age, 3s. per 
month; entitling the Member to benefits in sickness as follows :—18s. 2 week 
during the first 26 weeks, 12s. a week during the second 26 weeks, and 6s. a week 
during the third 26 weeks, after which an allowance of 5s. per week as long as 
such illness shall continue. On the death of a Member, his wife, children, or 
relatives receive the sum of £12; and on the death of a Member's wife the 
husband receives £8. Honorary Members, 10s. 6d. per Annum and upwards. 

Sidney Cottage, Vale of Health, N.W. W. P. RICE, Secretary. 


BALANCE SHEET, 
For the Twenty-first Year, ending October 2nd, 1882. 








Dr, GENERAL Funp, 

1881. Balance at Union Bank ... nce sa oe oe a cea 1g 7 

Do. _ in Treasurer’s hands ‘ Se ae ‘ » aa 

1882. Honorary Subscriptions ... ve en ee eos 5 iu ere © 

Monthly Subscriptions ... ran si see soe nr >» 208 8 D> 

Interest on Consols ine se as a Pa iss soo ©=6T 0 

Do. per Treasurer... oe _ soe or ‘iis a 113 4 

—- £552 8 1 

c. —_— 
Full pay—Messrs Days. Sick pay. 
Burkett ... se si bg ove os 79 s M7 0 
Wilsher ... san i i sie ses 72 wes lv 16 0 
Grant, E. ou soa wath si wii 69 re 107 0 
Blockley ... _ wi em ses oe 66 oi 918 0 
Cowie nae na sis se Se sag 48 fe 7 40 
Roberts... -— = aes eos _ 28 440 
Clements soe par ee si see 33 419 0 
Annetts ... sé a me ie ses 23 3.9 0 
Nicholls ... ae si se ai sey 18 214 0 
Gill an ie wis — pa sae 18 214 0 
Willis, jun, a sis 6 so iv 17 211 0 
Hawkridge, jun, aan ane sits _ 16 28 9 
Smith, Walter ... ‘ss sn op nee l4 220 
Wohlgemuth _... <n — ws sas 12 116 0 
Webb =e ebe wi ies ie see 12 116 0 
Sandwell ... a his _ bas Sh 10 110 0 
Fitzgerald ove ove a ses an lv 110 0 
Kempster ons son sa ven sas 6 018 0 
Mitchell ... eae s5 eg os se 5 015 0 
Philimore,G. ... was oh re se 4 012 0 

— £81 0 0 

Second pay—Mr 560 

Wohlgemuth ... 9... ows “eer ute, a tee BD 

Total days of Sick pay... 614 £89 8 OU 
Funeral Claims—Barrett, 8. J. ... ee £12 0 0 
Selvin, John... Bae 12 0 0 
Wohlgemuth, L. H. 12 0 0 
Simmonds, G. C. 12 0 0 
Blockley, W. J.... 12 0 O 

—_— 60 00 


Paid to Representatives of the late John Harland, on a/c... ae iss Se ade 








Collector s Commission Se ee = - ay , t 6:3 
Balance at Union Bank _... eas ae vs ee ae ies 82 2 
Do. in Treasurer's hands _... oes sey oa ns as wa ae wa 
SE £552 8 1 
Dr. MANAGEMENT FunpD. 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands shin yas ioe . £215 6 
Monthly Payments... oes . 444 6 
Entrance Fees—18 ... eae Se se Bese 
Books of Rules and Subscription Books O14 9 
Nominations ... tee ox ous 20s es aa on 0 2 3 
Fines... ae ‘as aks ae me an ie one 215 0 
—_— £52 17 0 
Burgeon’s Salary... seo ns oe toe = ae «£22 2 3 
Secretary's Salary—Blockley, £6 178. 1d.; Rice, £11 10s. 9d. » a0 720 
Committee es one nes vee = ee ne 28 0 
Auditors 050 
Books ... 01 6 
Postages psi bas or na ve ove bite ays soe os. eae 
Meeting for Election of Secretary eee = — si < sxx 10RD 20) 
Balance A = - hes is 7 i383 4 
£52 17 0 
Balance at Bankers ... ses oe ». £372 1 11 
Members at 2/- ... 60 Do. in Treasurer’s hands = = 35 0 5 

Members at 2/6 .., 69 Cash paid for purchase of £1,604 17s. 
Members at 3/- ... 21 Consols_,., Rae en om . 1,500 10 0 








150 £1,907 12 4 
Examined and found correct, October 11th, 1882, reas 
GEO. BOWER, ; duditer 
WILLIAM CHAPPLE, § #™¢!0"S. 
W. P. RICE, Secretary. ‘ 


NEW DUETS 


FOR 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 
SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 


|Composés rr Deprts A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 








PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. Book 2. 


| No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
| 2. ROMANCE. NARDE. 
MARTHA, 6. A L'ESPAGNOLE, 


Book 8. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 


effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


BY 


M. SAINTON. 


“CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
| SCHERZETTINO.1s, FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
“TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


BY 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE, | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 











‘rom Sullivan’s Opera, ds. 
Pi ‘Lt ’ 


‘CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
| Ayp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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